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Bishop Perowne on Deification of the Pope. 


———- 


OUR attention has been called to the Bishop of Worcester’s 
Visitation Address, delivered at Leamington on October 23rd. 
Its theme was the recent action taken by Lord Halifax and his 
friends, which led in some measure to the issue of the Pope’s 
Letter to the English people. The Bishop blames Lord Halifax 
for imagining that the Pope will ever be induced to recede from 
that doctrinal position which the Anglican Church has always 
found so objectionable, and, among other things, he asks if “the 
Deification of the Pope is less outrageous than it was?” adding 
that— 

Side by side with the shameless worship of the Virgin in the Church 
of Rome is the Divine honour paid to the Pope. He has been adored 
upon the altar, solemnly proclaimed the Vicar of Christ, Ruler of the 
World, Lord of Lords, the Almighty Vice-general of God, God upon 
earth, our Lord God. The Pope’s official organ has asserted, that 
“when he thinks it is God that thinks in him, and he is to Christians 
all that Jesus Christ would be were He now upon earth.” This 
blasphemous homage was not reproved by Pius IX., it has never 
been condemned by Leo XIII. 


This is the passage to which our attention has been directed, 
and with which we propose to deal. It might, indeed, be urged 
that charges so preposterous refute themselves, and are best left 
alone. But it must be remembered, on the other side, that the 
charge in question is credited and industriously propagated, 
not merely by the class of writers who may appropriately be 
denominated the demi-monde of the Protestant party, but even 
by its dite. The Visitation Address of the Bishop of Worcester 
is valuable as being one illustration of this, an illustration to 
which others might be added without difficulty. And if this 
consideration is not deemed sufficient to justify the present 
article, we may appeal also to the intellectual pleasure that 
one can find in tracing the source and evolution of these curious 

1 See the Leamington . . . County Chronicle, October 26, 1895. 
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misconceptions which dominate minds otherwise intelligent and 
fair. 

When a public personage makes serious charges against an 
institution like the Catholic Church, he is bound in honour to 
support them, if challenged, by satisfactory proofs, and this the 
Bishop of Worcester was invited to do by a lay Catholic who 
had taken to heart the passage above quoted. The result was 
a correspondence in which the Bishop very kindly supplied the 
proofs on which he had relied, and the correspondence has been 
placed in our hands, the gentleman mentioned being anxious to 
hear what could be said on the Catholic side. We should have 
liked to transcribe the Bishop’s two letters, and to make them 
the basis of this article, but he sanctions their publication only 
on condition that the entire correspondence is published, 
whereas to devote three or four pages to the publication of a 
correspondence would involve a departure from the usual style 
of a- MONTH article. The Bishop, however, cannot, and we are 
sure will not, object to our saying that he relies mainly on a 
Pastoral Letter of the Old-Catholic Bishop Reinkens, and on 
certain passages from the writings of the canonists, which are 
well known as having been frequently appealed to for this 
purpose. Indeed, this much, by any one acquainted with the 
literature of the subject, can be unhesitatingly inferred from the 
Bishop’s published words. We may also be permitted to say 
that another Anglican dignitary, much esteemed by members of 
the Evangelical party as a “master in the Romish controversy,” 
in response to an application from the same Catholic gentleman, 
laid stress on the same class of arguments. We shall be doing 
justice, therefore, to the requirements of the case, if we keep in 
view the passage from Bishop Reinkens, and the usually cited 
passages from the ancient canonists. 

The passage from Bishop Reinkens is found in his Second 
Pastoral Letter, published towards the close of 1873, just after 
the appearance of the Encyclical Ets¢ multa luctuosa. Pius IX., 
in that Encyclical, which is his famous protest against the 
persecution of the Church in Germany, had made special 
mention of the Old-Catholic schism, and had excommunicated 
mominattm its unlawfully chosen and consecrated prelate, 
describing him as having entered, “ not by the door, but other- 
wise, like a thief and a robber.” The Second Pastoral Letter is 
Dr. Reinkens’ reply, and is a violent diatribe against the Holy 
See. An English version of it has been published by the 
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Anglo-Continental Society, but that we have not been able to 
obtain. We translate, therefore, from the German original the 
passage which charges Pius IX. with permitting, and even 
encouraging, the deification of his person: 


One more thing I must mention. Pius IX. says without reservation 
that the Bishop of the Old Catholics “calls down upon his head the 
curse! of Jesus Christ, as a thief and a robber, because he does not 
enter through the door but by another way.” This is an allusion to 
St. John x. 1—18. There Jesus Christ points Himself out as the Door, 
and also as the Good Shepherd. The Apostle Paul was, as he testifies 
in Galatians i. and ii., admitted to the Apostleship through Jesus, not 
through Peter, and yet it has not hitherto entered into the head of any 
man to maintain that Paul was “‘as a thief and a robber.” But Pius IX. 
unreservedly sets his own person in the place of the person of Jesus 
Christ, and preaches himself to the people as “the door.” That was 
the “idol” of the Vatican against which the dying Montalembert warned 
us. Why has the Vatican never answered the charges of Dupanloup 
and Gratry, that deification of the Pope remains unpunished? Has 
the Pope never heard that the Oratorian Faber has written a book on 
Devotion to the Pope, as “that without which no one can be saved, 
since it is an indispensable condition of Christian sanctity”? Has he 
never heard the mendacious utterances of the religious fanatics in 
England and France, lauded as they have been by the so-called Church 
clergy, which extol him, the Pope, as the third Jxcarnation of the 
Godhead? Did he not even hear during the Vatican Council, how a 
Bishop in Rome itself preached this idolatrous doctrine to the people 
from the pulpit? Is not Pius IX. aware how those fanatics, those 
“pious priests” and “regular clergy,” preach and write that the Pope 
can say, “I am the Holy Ghost,” “I am the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life,” ““I am the Eucharist” ? Has he never learnt, how in the noble 
hymn for None, they have substituted “ Pius” for ‘‘ Deus,” or how he 
has been addressed, in the words of the Hymn to the Holy Ghost, as 
“Father of the Poor and Bestower of Grace”? Has not Dupanloup 
demonstrated this publicly and with citation of documents in his 
Warning to Louis Veuillot of November 21, 1869? Has not the Pope’s 
official organ, the Civz/ta Cattolica, proclaimed him to be the possessor 
of the charismata, and maintained that “‘ when he thinks it is God who 
thinks in Him,” that “he is to Christians all that Jesus Christ would 
have been to them if He had remained on earth”? Yet when has 
Pius IX., like Paul and Barnabas at Lystra, torn his garments at such 
idolatrous language, casting himself at the feet of the people with the 
cry of “Sirs, what do ye? I also am like yourselves a mortal man”? 
(Acts xiv.) Or when has Pius IX. risen up to punish this idolatrous 
worship of his person ? 


1 «Tn suum ipse caput Christi damnationem convertit,” are Pius IX.’s words. 
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Here is indeed a terrible indictment against the occupants 
of the Holy See. And the reasoning sounds so conclusive. 
Whilst all this abominable deification of the Pope’s person is 
flowing from the unhallowed tongues and pens of his fervent 
adherents, why has neither Pius IX., nor—as Bishop Perowne, 
adopting Dr. Reinkens’ language, adds—Leo XIII., taken a 
single step to suppress it? Must not silence under such circum- 
stances be construed as encouragement ? 

Perhaps it must, or rather might, if the circumstances were 
really such. But the feeling of most Catholics on reading for 
the first time the passage above quoted will be a feeling of 
intense surprise. “We have never met with any Catholics,” 
they will exclaim, “who used such atrocious language ;” and 
they will ask for the evidence of its use. If they then examine 
Dr. Reinkens’ language more closely, they will discover that 
this is just what he fails to give. He refers indeed to the Czvi/ta 
Cattolica, though without giving a reference, for two statements 
which, as we shall see presently, are perfectly harmless. He 
refers also to the warnings of the dying Montalembert, and to 
reproaches addressed to Pius IX. by Gratry and Dupanloup. 
But again precise references are wanting, and if we search the 
writings of these three distinguished, but somewhat prejudiced, 
writers, we shall not be able to find that any one of them invited 
the Pope to punish the kind of language to which Dr. Reinkens 
calls attention. Montalembert spoke of the “idol of the 
Vatican,” or rather of the “idol which they [the Univers and 
the Czvilta] have erected for themselves at the Vatican.” It 
does not follow that his censure was just, but in any case he 
was referring to what he was pleased to call Papal and Imperial 
absolutism, not to any deification of the Pope, an abuse the 
existence of which he does not seem to suspect. Gratry, like- 
wise, if his First Letter is meant, has no word about deification 
of the Pope, but is only anxious that Mgr. Dechamps, the 
prelate whom he is addressing, should ask the Pope to reprimand 
the use of spurious historical documents in defence of Papal 
claims. And again, it does not follow, nor is it admitted, that 
Gratry’s charges against Catholic historians are justified by the 
facts. Dupanloup, in his notorious Avertissement addressed to 
Louis Veuillot, the editor of the Univers (November 21, 1869), 
does incidentally refer to certain expressions used of the Pope 
in that journal (mostly by its correspondents, not its con- 
tributors), which he condemns as unbecoming when used of a 
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mortal man. But he does not attribute to the authors of these 
expressions any desire really and literally to ascribe to the 
Pope Divine attributes, any more than he suggests to the Pope 
that he should visit them with punishment. His complaint is 
that the Univers has itself run into extravagances of language, 
and has by so doing encouraged its correspondents to still 
further extravagances. And he laments that in calling attention 
to these extravagances he may, “ whilst the world is clothing the 
virtues of Pius IX. with so much love and respect,” “seem to 
be blaming or fearing a movement of fervour which he would 
wish to see more universal still.” 

Foremost among the extravagances of language imputed 
to correspondents of the Uxivers, are the applications to the 
Pope of two well-known hymns, or rather of small portions of 
them, on which Dr. Reinkens is so severe. To these we shall 
refer lower down. For the present the only point in connection 
with Dupanloup’s Avertissement, together with Montalembert’s 
and Gratry’s letters, to which we need to call attention, is that 
they lend absolutely no support to the graver charges in 
Dr. Reinkens’ Pastoral Letter. There is not a word in them 
to show that any school of Catholics ever proposed to speak of 
the Pope as a “Third Incarnation of the Deity,” or to allow 
him to say, “I am the Holy Ghost ;” or, “I am the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life;” or, “I am the Eucharist.” For the 
truth of these grave accusations against “religious fanatics in 
England and France,” “pious priests” and “regular clergy,” 
and against “ Bishops preaching in Rome itself,” we are expected 
to trust Dr. Reinkens’ bare assertion, just as if his carcer were 
the career of one who had given to the Catholic world 
exceptional gages of candour and impartiality. 

We must not, however, blame Dr. Reinkens too much. If 
he does not give us references in support of his grave charges, 
doubtless it was because there were none to give. On the 
other hand, he has at least allowed us an insight into the 
equitable method by which his charges have been manufactured. 
He accuses Pius IX. of “preaching himself to the people as 
‘The Door.’” Had he introduced this charge in the bare way 
in which he has introduced the others, it might have sounded 
hardly less scandalous than they. A reader might have 
thought to himself: “It is true our Lord says to Christians, 
‘Ye are the light of the world.’ But surely no Christian man 
should dare to stand up and say, ‘I am the Light of the World;’ 
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nor, therefore, should any Pope venture to say, ‘I am the Door.’” 
As it is, this difficulty will not be felt by any careful reader 
of Dr. Reinkens’ Pastoral, for he will be able to see for himself 
that the Pope merely censured as having “entered not by the 
door” one who had sought and obtained admission into the 
episcopate by a method alien to that which our Lord, the true 
“Door,” had prescribed; and that the rest is merely Dr. Reinkens’ 
inference from this reasonable censure, an inference of the value 
of which we are competent judges. With such an illustration 
to aid him the reader will be prone to conjecture that the other 
charges are in like manner bold inferences from premisses in 
themselves harmless enough. This hypothesis will at once 
account for the assertion that the Pope is considered able to 
say, “I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” Nor, though 
there the process is not at first sight so palpable, is it less able 
to account for the suggestion that he is considered able to say, 
“T am the Third Incarnation,” “I am the Eucharist,” “I am 
the Holy Ghost.” 

Especially as here again Dr. Reinkens’ kindness affords us 
assistance. “The Oratorian Faber,” he says, “has written a book 
on Devotion to the Pope, as that without which no one can be 
saved, since it is an indispensable condition of all Christian 
sanctity.” To the suggestion contained in this sentence we 
cannot but take the same exception as to all the rest. In view 
of the context in which he places it, it is clear our calumniator 
means to suggest that under the name of “ Devotion” Father 
Faber recommends a downright Divine worship of the Pope. But 
by indicating a book which we can inspect for ourselves, he is 
good enough to render this particular charge perfectly innocuous. 
For what are the facts? Father Faber, in the essay mentioned, 
starts from the feeling, so natural to all who love our Blessed 
Lord, that it would have been such a help and comfort to 
live in Palestine when He was living there, enjoying His com- 
panionship just as the Apostles enjoyed it, ministering to His 
earthly wants as they ministered, and governed by His personal 
rule as they were governed. He then points out how largely 
our Lord has made provision for the reasonable satisfaction of 
this very desire. In the Blessed Sacrament we have His com- 
panionship really and truly, and in a sense even more fully 
than His first followers had it. Still, this Presence is invisible, 
and so far fails to give a complete satisfaction to the desire 
mentioned. Our Lord has therefore gone further, and has 
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devised a means of perpetuating His visible Presence in. our 
fellow-men whom in his various ways He has. appointed to 
represent Him, so that in them we may minister to Him, or 
through them we may receive the blessings of His rule over us. 
Thus we have three modes in which His Presence is continued 
in our midst, a Presence in the Blessed Sacrament, a Presence 
in the Poor and in the Children, and a presence in the rulers 
of the Church, chief amongst whom is the Pope. 

What teaching could be simpler and less open to objection 
than this, what further removed from the suspicion of blasphemy? 
The first mode of Presence is accepted by every Catholic 
and by many others; and by Dr. Reinkens, one would have 
imagined, among them. The second and the third mode have 
been directly affirmed by our Lord, who said, “7 was naked 
and you clothed MMe,” &c., “forasmuch as you have done it to 
the least of these little ones you have done it to We,;” “He 
that heareth you, heareth J/e;” “Lo, J am with you all days, 
even to the consummation of the world.” These last two texts 
may not apply exclusively to the Pope, but they certainly apply 
to him inclusively, and, without any tendency to deify him, 
every Catholic believes that they apply to him in a special and 
supereminent way. Doubtless the kind of Presence in the 
second and third case is specifically different from that in the 
first. In the Holy Eucharist we have a real, true, and sub- 
stantial Presence. In the Poor and the Children, and in the 
Pope, we have a representative presence only. Still, our Lord 
Himself taught us to call this last kind a Presence, and we 
cannot be wrong in following His example. 

Father Faber is thus sufficiently vindicated, but we are also 
now able to understand on what grounds the “ religious fanatics 
of England and France” are held to teach a “ Third Incarnation 
of the Godhead” in the Pope, for Father Faber is evidently 
the English “fanatic” meant. Obviously what has happened 
is this. Father Faber speaks of our Lord’s representative 
presence in the Pope as His third mode of Presence’ in our 
midst, and on this basis Dr. Reinkens has constructed for himself 
the following syllogism: “The Incarnation is a visible Presence 
of Christ in our midst. The Papacy, according to Faber, 
is a third visible mode of Christ’s Presence in our midst. 


1 ‘*The Sovereign Pontiff is a third visible Presence of Christ amongst us of a 
higher order, of a deeper significance, of a more immediate importance, of a more 
exacting nature, than His Presence in the Poor and the Children.” 
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Therefore the Papacy, according to Faber and others, is a 
‘Third Incarnation of the Godhead.’” The syllogism suffers 
from what logicians would call an Undistributed Middle, but 
Dr. Reinkens, having freed himself from the trammels of Papal 
authority, could hardly have been expected to fetter himself 
with the trammels of logic. Why, however, did he not carry 
his reasoning process a step further, and convict Faber of 
teaching also a Second Incarnation in the Poor and the 
Children? Possibly because he had not the same grudge 
against the Poor and the Children as he had against the 
Papacy. - 

But how about the Pope being able, according to these 
English and French fanatics, to say, “I am the Holy Eucharist”? 
It is but another application of the same bold method: The 
Holy Eucharist, according to Catholics, is a mode of Divine 
Presence, and the Papacy, according to Faber, is a mode of 
Divine Presence. Therefore the Papacy is the Eucharist (or 
a Third Eucharist). Here, too, it is interesting to observe that 
Dr. Reinkens has disciples in his peculiar school of logic. 
A correspondent of the Church Review (W. G. B.) for the 3rd 
of October, wrote to say that “the Patriarch of Venice is 
reported to have taught from his Cathedral pulpit the trans- 
substantiation of the person of the Pope into the Person of 
the Eternal Son of God,” the writer very truly characterizing 
such a doctrine as “the most horrible blasphemy, unmatched in 
the history of the Christian Church.” 

On being asked by Father Septimus Andrews to justify this 
allegation, W. G. B. at length responded as follows :! 


The Catholique National, for July 13th, quotes the following words 
recently uttered by the Archbishop of Venice. ‘The Pope is not only 
the representative of Jesus Christ, but he is Jesus Christ Himself hidden 
under the veil of flesh. Does the Pope speak? It is Jesus Christ who 
speaks. Does the Pope accord a favour or pronounce an anathema ? 
It is Jesus Christ who pronounces the anathema or accords the favour. 
So that when the Pope speaks, we have xo business to examine—we have 
only to obey. We have no right to criticize his decisions or discuss his 
commands. Therefore every one who would wear the crown ought to 
submit himself to Divine Right.” 


In regard to this report, one would first of all like to know 
how far it is an accurate rendering of the Patriarch’s language. 
We have written to Paris and to Venice for information about 


1 Church Review, November 14th. 
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the Catholique National, From Paris we learn that the paper 
is not known of there, and Father Andrews also, in his excellent 
reply to W. G. B.’s paragraph (which the Church Review refused 
to insert, but which may be read in the Zad/e¢ for the 30th of 
November), tells us that he cannot find any one who has heard 
of it. Perhaps when an answer reaches us from Venice, it 
will contain the news which W.G. B. should himself have 
volunteered, but meanwhile one thing is sufficiently clear from 
the name of this obscure paper. No genuinely Catholic journal 
would call itself by such a self-contradictory title as “The 
National Catholic.” Clearly we have to do with an Old- 
Catholic organ, one which, like Dr. Reinkens himself, would 
have no scruples in doctoring the Patriarch’s words for the 
express purpose of causing them to appear scandalous. 
Probably, then, we shall be right in understanding the 
antithesis in the first sentence thus. The Patriarch is wishing 
to remind us that the Pope is not simply one who has 
been set over us by our Lord as a ruler, but also one whom 
as His Vicar He watches over and assists with special lights 
and graces, to enable him to govern us aright—our Lord thus 
being present in him after the mode described by Father Faber. 
A statement of this kind would be in entire accordance with 
Catholic teaching, and is in fact exactly what is covered by 
such phrases as, “Lo! I am with you all days;” “He that 
heareth you heareth Me.” The rest of the passage, in spite of 
W. G. B.’s italics, offers no difficulty. If the Pope is set over 
us by God as our spiritual ruler, and God guards his rule with a 
special Providence, it is clearly our duty and our security to render 
him a loyal and implicit obedience. And this again is precisely 
what Father Faber means when he says,' as Dr. Reinkens truly 
quotes him for having said, that devotion to the Pope is necessary 
for salvation and an indispensable condition of Christian sanctity. 
Apart from the case of invincible ignorance, which is admitted, 
it must be necessary for salvation to render loyal and religious 
obedience to one whom God has placed over us as our highest 
Spiritual Ruler and Father, and it must be an obstacle to the 
pursuit of Christian sanctity if, instead of cultivating a spirit 
of filial piety, rendering to our Spiritual Father a father’s rights 
and a father’s honour, we allow ourselves to treat him as a 
mere political personage, to carp at all his precepts, and to be 
ever manufacturing reasons for disregarding them. 


1 Vide supra, p. 3. 
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But to return to our immediate point. Even if the Patriarch’s 
words are correctly reported, what else is he expounding save 
the self-same harmless doctrine we have had from Father Faber ? 
And what then is to be said of the English writer who gives as 
their equivalent, that the Patriarch teaches a “transubstantiation 
of the person of the Pope into the Person of the Eternal Son of 
God”?! 

Dr. Reinkens has also assured us that Catholics allow 
the Pope to say, “I am the Holy Ghost,” but, initiated as 
we now are into his methods, we see at once that this is 
merely his inference from such a statement as he quotes from 
the C7zvilta Cattolica. According to the Czvzlta Cattolica, he 
tells us (not giving the reference, although in this case we can 
dispense with it): “When the Pope thinks it is God who thinks 
in him,” and he is “the possessor of the charzsmata.” God, here, 
means evidently God the Holy Spirit, and so, Dr. Reinkens 
reasons, “if the Pope’s thought is the Holy Spirit’s thought, the 
Pope must be the Holy Spirit, and the Czvdlta Cattolica, having 
laid down the premisses, must in consistency be credited with 
this conclusion, outrageous though it is.” But how comes Dr. 
Reinkens to be so unversed in the language of his Bible? When 
our Lord assured His Apostles that although brought before kings 
and princes they need have no fear, because “it would be given 
them in that hour what to speak, and 7¢ would not be they who 
spoke but the Spirit of their Father who spoke in them,”? was 
He saying less of the Apostles than the C7vzlta Cattolica has 
said of him who succeeds to the Apostolic office? And yet 
Dr. Reinkens will hardly persuade a reasonable man that our 
Lord in using such language was announcing a literal conversion 
of the persons of the Apostles into the Person of the Holy 
Spirit. Indeed, the phrase “the Spirit thinks or speaks in him,” 
though so rich in meaning, is a phrase so common in the mouths 
of Christians that it seems simply absurd to have to defend 
it against misconstruction. We recognize this indwelling and 
aiding on the part of the Holy Spirit as accorded to the individual 


1 The Jl/ustrated Church News, according to the Foreign Church Chronicle 
(September 2, 1895), is guilty of a similar travesty of the language of Mgr. Bougand’s 
Le Christianisme et les Temps presents. Mgr. Bougand expounds exactly the same 
thought as Father Faber, but the Z//ustrated Church News improves it by what it 
would call summarizing, while the Foreign Church Chronicle, borrowing from its 
contemporary, sets it down under the heading: Latest Fashions in Devotion and 
Doctrine. . . Concerning the Real Presence of Christ in the Pope. 

2 St. Matt. x. 19, 20. 
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Christian as well as to the Pope, although the measure of the 
gift accorded to the Pope is greater, and its kind is propor- 
tioned to the ampler requirements of his office. But neither 
in the case of the individual nor of the Pope is it supposed that 
the influences imparted take always, or usually, the form of 
downright inspiration. “ Assistance” is the term employed by 
the Vatican definition. 

All that now remains of Dr. Reinkens’ accusation is in the 
suggestion already alluded to, that “pious priests” and “regular 
clergy” have been allowed to sing as addressed to Pius IX., 
instead of God, the two well-known hymns, Veni Sancte 
Spiritus, and Rerum Deus tenax vigor, the word Deus in the 
latter being merely changed into Pzus. One might imagine 
from Dr. Reinkens’ sentence! that the entire hymns were sung 
habitually as an address to the Pope, and unquestionably there 
is much in both hymns which if addressed to any other than 
God would be most blasphemous. But on referring to Dupan- 
loup’s Avertissement, we find that only one verse out of each ‘s 
thus employed, and each on a single occasion, and even these 
with such alterations as the adaptation requires” We may 
perhaps question the good taste of the journalist who admitted 
even this much into his columns, but there is a wide difference 
between a fault of taste and a sin of blasphemy, and no reason- 
able person could fix blame on the Pope for a fault of taste 
committed by the editor of a journal in another country. 

Bishop Perowne in the passage of his Address on which this 
article is founded, has asked “if the deification of the Pope is 
less outrageous than it was.” He assumes it as demonstrated 
beyond question that in former times the Pope’s adherents were 
wont unblushingly to deify him, and only finds it necessary to 
contend that the abominable practice is still retained. Now 


1 Vide supra, p. 3- 

2 x, Rerum Pius tenax vigor 
Immotus in te permanens 
Da verba vitae, quze regant 
Agnos, oves, et seeculum. 

2. Zo Pius 1X., Pontiff-King. 

Pater Pauperum 
Dator Munerum 
Emitte coelitus 
Lucis tuze radium, 

The second stanza is from a chaplain in the name of some orphans. The last two 
lines are what seem to Mgr. Dupanloup, and we think rightly, most objectionable of 
all. Still they hardly exceed the extravagance of the Dedication to James I, 
prefixed to the Anglican Prayer Book. 
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that we have seen on what grounds this contention rests, we 
may pass to inquire how far the previous assumption is justified. 
Are there or are there not solid reasons for asserting that the 
Pope was deified by our Catholic ancestors in former days? 

The passages on which Dr. Perowne relies for his affirmative 
answer, are, as we learn alike from his private letter and his 
published words, certain well-known and oft-quoted passages 
from the legislation of the Church or the writings of her 
canonists. These, then, we must examine, and it will be well 
to distinguish from the outset two distinct questions, one 
whether.they involve a deliberate intention literally to deify 
the Pope; the other whether they do not at all events sin grossly 
against propriety of speech. Dr. Perowne apparently contends 
that they aim at literal deification, although one would have 
imagined such an hypothesis too outrageous to enter into a 
reasonable man’s head. We shall, however, keep the second 
question primarily in view, because if we can show that even 
the proprieties of language have not been infringed, the graver 
charge will have been still more conclusively disproved. 

Bishop Perowne arranges,his deifying expressions so as to 
form an ascending scale. Let us strike first at his climax. 
He says we address the Pope as “Our Lord God the Pope,” 
which certainly does not sound well. Bishop Perowne does not 
stand alone in asserting this. Mr. Charles Hastings Collette 
has asserted it several times, although he does not so much 
matter. Dr. Joseph Parker asserted it a year or two since in a 
letter to the 7zmes, and Archdeacon Taylor, of Liverpool, has 
asserted it in his Zan of Sin. A catena, too, of Anglican con- 
troversialists, from Bishop Jewel, Coke, and Abbot downwards, 
could be readily produced, all of whom have laid great stress on 
the point. As they give their readers to understand that this 
mode of address belongs to the recognized Papal style, it is 
curious to discover that when asked for authorities, they are able 
to produce one, and one only. Jewel in his various works refers 
to the point some dozen times, but he has never any other 
authority to give save: “Extrav. Joannis XXII., ad calcem 
Sexti Decretalium, tit. xiv. gloss in cap. 4, sub finem.” The 
editors of the Parker Society have clearly searched in every 
direction to discover others in its support, but the three they 
give (which will all fall under notice) belong to quite a 
different order. Nowhere, too, can a Catholic writer be found 
who has made any appeal to this one passage as having 
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authority. No one, indeed, seems even to have been aware of 
its existence, until Jewel called attention to it in 1565, and the 
majority are not aware of it even now. As late as 1602, Father 
Parsons, in his Warn Word, replying to Sir Francis Hastings, 
who had urged the passage in his Waste Word, tells us he had 
not been able to find it. “If the canonists,” he says,! “so 
roundly affirm it, why hath not Sir Francis either roundly or 
squarely granted us the text? Sure it is that I cannot find it, 
much as I have sought, and hard it is to believe that any 
such text can be found.” 

However, it is to be found, and under the following circum- 
stances. John XXIL., in a decretal letter, condemned a doctrine 
which exaggerated to the point of heresy the counsel of 
Evangelical Poverty. This decretal is incorporated as Title xiv. 
into the Eatravagantes Joannis XXII. a collection of Papal 
Letters which finds place in the Corpus Juris. The collection 
is authoritative, but, like the rest of the Corpus Juris, it has 
bound up with it a valued though unauthoritative commentary, 
or gloss. The glosses to the Corpus Juris are from different 
canonists of repute, the gloss on the portion with which we are 
concerned having for its author a certain Zenzelinus. Zenzelinus, 
in the course of his comment on Title xiv., after discussing the 
Pope’s meaning in the decretal, finishes by adding that it 
would be heretical to deny the Pope’s power to make such a 
decree: “Credere Dominum Deum Nostrum Papam ... non 
posse Statuere prout statuct hereticum censeretur (“To deny that 
our Lord God the Pope has power to decree as he has 
decreed, would be deemed heretical”). Such is the passage, 
and no argument is necessary to make it clear that the 
word “God” is not required by the sense. The writer merely 
intimates that rejection of an infallible decree on a matter of 
faith would be heresy. But Papal infallibility does not involve 
divinity in the Pope himself; it only involves divinity in God as 
the external source whence the protection from error is derived. 
It is manifest, therefore, that the word Deus has been introduced 
into the text by inadvertence. It is just the sort of copyist’s 
error which is wont to occur, the two frequently recurring 
phrases, Dominus Papa and Dominus Deus, having through the 
similarity of sound got fused into one. And that this is the 
explanation is confirmed by what Eudemon Joannes tells us in 
his Apologia pro Henrico Garneto (1609).* 


1 Encounter i. cap. 2. n. 19. 2 P, £39. 
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Hearing that the manuscript of Zenzelinus was found, I thought it 
ought to be consulted in order that every possible doubt might be 
terminated. But in this manuscript, “Dominus Noster Papa” [without 
the Deus] is clearly and distinctly to be read, as any one who desires 
may see for himself, since the Vatican Library in which it is preserved 
is open to all on certain days of the week. 


It is no answer to this to say that the word is found in 
Gregory XIII.’s standard edition of the Corpus Juris (1582), 
and in some editions formed after its model, for it should be first 
shown that the correctors who brought out this edition inten- 
tionally,-and not merely inadvertently, allowed the word to pass. 
Indeed, even if they allowed it intentionally (which is not 
probable), their action could be without dogmatical significance. 
When a blunder is obviously such, it can be left to take care of 
itself, no one being likely to be misled by it. We may then, 
so far as this particular charge goes, “thank God,” with Eudamon 
Joannes, “that adversaries so sagacious in their investigations, 
and so malignant in their calumnies, have not succeeded in 
finding anything more serious than the mishap of some one of 
our printers, who added a word, which as it is so often joined to 
the words, Dominus Noster, could easily mislead him.”! 

There is another famous passage from Gratian’s Decretum, 
on which anti-Papal controversialists from Jewel downwards 
lay great stress. The Bishop of Worcester’s Address, whether 
intentionally or not, omits to mention it, but as it touches a 
point which lies at the root of so much else, it will be better not 
to pass it over. 

It may be introduced, and with it other passages to which 
Dr. Perowne does refer, in a quotation from Jewel.? 


Certainly in this arrogant vanity scarcely any of all these (pagan 
sovereigns) was ever comparable to the Pope. Pope Nicolas saith: 
Constat summum Pontificem a pio Principe... Deum appellatum (“It 
is well-known that the Pope of the godly prince Constantine was called 
God”).? Likewise the Pope was well content to suffer one of his 
parasites to say unto him in the late Council of Lateran: Zw es alter 
Deus in terris (“Thou art another God on earth”). Likewise Cardillus 
the Spaniard, in defence of the Pope’s late chapter at Trident, oftentimes 
calleth the Pope a Zerrenus Deus (“an earthly God”). 


1 Tbid. p. 141. 

2 Defence of Apology, part v. chap. vi. div. 11, p. 583. Parker Society’s Edition. 
3 Gratiant Decretum, dist. xcvi. can. 7. 

* Labbe and Cossart’s Councils, tom. xiv. p. 109. 
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The first of these citations is that which we desire specially 
to examine, and it is worth notice that at last we have the 
authoritative words of an actual Pope. If, however, we cannot 
disclaim responsibility for them, neither do we need to do so. 
To begin with, Nicolas I. is not speaking of a Pope at all, but 
only of a Bishop of Constantinople. Jewel, with his usual fair- 
ness, has interpolated the word “ Summum” before “Pontificem,” 
thus changing “Bishop” into “ Pope,” and his controversial 
successors have faithfully followed him in his fraud, thereby 
revealing to us the amount of care they take to verify references. 
Nicolas was writing to the Emperor, Michael III., to protest 
against the mode in which the Patriarch Ignatius had been 
deposed, namely, by an Imperial sentence. He protests against 
the illegality and nullity of such a sentence emanating from the 
civil power, and not inappropriately reminds the successor of 
Constantine of Constantine’s own very different conduct in the 
Council of Nica. He says: 


It is shown with sufficient clearness that the secular power cannot 
bind or loose a pontiff, when, as I have previously pointed out, the pious 
Prince Constantine is known to have said that he has been called God, 
whereas it is manifest that God cannot be judged by men. 


Pope Nicolas has in view a passage in the Historia 
Ecclesiastica of Rufinus,! according to which Constantine said to 
some Bishops who invited him to settle their quarrels : 


God has made you priests, and has given you power to judge of us 
(a/. yourselves), and so we are rightly judged by you. But you cannot 
be judged by men. Await then the judgment of God Himself, and 
let the determination of all your disputes be reserved to that Divine 
scrutiny. For you are given to us by God as gods, and it is not 
becoming that God should be judged by men, but by Him only of 
whom it is written: “God stood in the assembly of the gods, in their 
midst He judges the gods.” 


Whether or not Constantine really did use this language at 
Niczea is a subject for historical criticism, but the authority of 
Rufinus is sufficient to justify Nicolas in his citation, and if the 
name of “God” can in this applied sense be lawfully given to 
Bishops generally, and for the matter of that to earthly rulers 
generally, still more can it be lawfully given to the highest 
earthly ruler of them all. We must remember also, that behind 
writers like Nicolas I., or Rufinus, or the unknown authors of 


1 Lib. i. chap, 2, 2 Psalm Ixxxi. Ie 
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the Afostolic Constitutions: (for they also sanction the same 
usage), behind even the author of Psalm Ixxxi., there is our Lord 
Himself. In John x. 34 we read: “ Jesus answered them: Is it not 
written in your law, ‘I said you are gods’? If he called them 
gods to whom the word of God was spoken, and the Scripture 
cannot be broken. Do you say of him whom the Father hath 
sent into the world: ‘Thou blasphemest,’ because I said, ‘I am 
the Son of God’?” There is a deep thought in these words of 
our Lord. Let some Protestant commentators expound it to 
us. Dr. Alford in his Commentary,’ paraphrases thus the words : 
“the Scripture cannot be broken ;” “You cannot explain this 
expression away. It cannot mean nothing, for it res‘s on the 
testimony of God’s word.” 

What the expression does “mean” no English writer has 
indicated with greater or more delicate penetration than Bishop 
Westcott.2 We may, however, on this occasion, have recourse 
by preference to another commentator whose exposition lends 
itself better to quotation, and is very relevant to our purpose.‘ 


“Unto whom the word of Go] came,” #.e. the word of God declaring, 
“* Ye are gods,” and pointing back to the time indicated by, ‘I said,” 
when each one was set apart to be a representative of God, and there- 
fore had His authority to bear His name. . . . But in these words there 
is a deeper meaning than the technical one. When we speak of men 
“representing” God, we are already in thought foreshadowing the 
central truth of the Incarnation. Priests who offered sacrifices for sins, 


1 Lib. ii. cc. 29—31. 

adn Jor 

3 Speaker's Commentary in John x. 35, 36. 

4 Dr. Perowne’s comment on Psalm Ixxxii. (Ixxxi.) did not come under our notice 
till this article was in type, but it is too relevant to be wholly omitted, approving as it 
does of the ascription to an earthly king of some of the very titles which as ascribed to 
a spiritual ruler he now condemns as blasphemous. He says: ‘‘ They are called gods, 
not merely as having authority from God... but as His vicegerents. . . . Even if 
in Exodus xxii. 28 [27], we render: ‘Thou shalt not revile God, nor curse the ruler 
of the people,’ rather than, ‘ Thou shalt not revile the judges,’ &c., still it is implied 
that the ruler bears the image of God, and that every insult to such a representative of 
God, ts an insult against God. . . . In Psalm viii. it is said: ‘Thou hast made him 
a dittle lower than God.’ . . . This would hold especially of those high in office. In 
Psalm xlv. 6, the Atng és called God. So, again, Moses uses the phrase: ‘When you 
come to me to inquire of God.’ (Exodus xviii. 15.)” The italics in this quotation are 


our own, and possibly Dr. Perowne may object that thus to isolate a few phrases from 
the context is misleading and unfair. To such an objection we have only to reply 
that this is just the sort of unfairness of which we complain in Dr. Perowne himself, 
except that it is much more misleading to separate words from their context altogether 
than to accentuate them by the use of italics. 
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and kings who ruled God’s people, and prophets who told forth God’s 
will, were consecrated to their holy office because ¢here was the Divine 
in them which could be truly called God. 


If there was “the Divine” in the kings, priests, and prophets 
of the Old Testament, to whom was entrusted only the 
administration of the bare shadows of things to come, and if 
this “ Divine” which was in them gave the right to be “truly 
called God,” surely there is “the Divine” still more in the 
kings, priests, and prophets of the New Testament, to whom 
is entrusted the administration of the things to come them- 
selves, the mysteries of the Kingdom of God, and this sublimer 
infusion of the Divine, can still more imperatively entitle them 
to be “truly called God.” Thus after all, the wonder is 
not that the language used by Nicolas I. is used so often, 
but that it is used so seldom. And at least we do not 
need to be overmuch scandalized if, in an age when fulsome 
language was commoner than it is now, the Bishop of the 
Apostolic See, to whom, beyond all other earthly ministers of 
God, “the Divine,” that is to say, the royalty, the priesthood, and 
the prophetical office of Jesus Christ, is communicated, should 
occasionally have been styled, Zerrenus Deus*® (“An earthly God”), 
or, Alter Deus in terris® (“Another God upon earth”), or if it 
should be said of him, Mec Deus es nec homo sed neuter es inter 
utrumgque* (“Thou art neither God nor man, but something 
intermediate between the two”). 

With the remaining titles ascribed by canonists to the Pope 
which move Bishop Perowne to righteous indignation, we can 
now deal very briefly. “The Pope,” he says, “is proclaimed 
Vicar of Christ, Ruler of the world, Lord of Lords, the almighty 
Vice-general of God.” Let us take each title separately. 

“Vicar of Christ.” To be the vicar of another is to hold 
authority under him as his representative or delegate, and since 
all authority is from God, every holder of authority can be 
truly called God’s Vicar. Hence the name has occasionally been 
given to kings, for instance, to St. Edward the Confessor. There 
was a time when it might have been given to Dr. Perowne 
himself, not indeed in view of his appointment to the Anglican 
bishopric of Worcester, but as the father of a family. If 


1 Archdeacon Watkins on John x. 34—36. 
? Cardillus, Désp. adv. Protest. Trig, Ep. ded. ad Carol. Boromzeum. 
3 Orat. Christ. Marcelli in Lateran 4. Labbe and Cossart’s Councils, xiv. col, 109 


* Procem. in Clement. Glossa in voc. Papa. 
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nowadays the name is reserved to the Pope, this is only by 
convention, just as the name “Pope” is restricted only by 
convention ; but the convention is based on reason, for the 
character and measure of Divine authority entrusted by Jesus 
Christ to the successors of St. Peter transcends all that is 
entrusted to others. 

“Ruler of the world.” Comment here is hardly needed. 
The Pope, as such, has jurisdiction over the whole world. To 
call him, therefore, the “ruler of the world,” is but a simple 
description of the facts. The title does not, however, mean that 
he is ruler,of the entire world in temporals. 

“Lord of lords.” Clearly he is this also, and may likewise, 
without departure from the manifest truth of facts, be called 
“king of kings,” since he has spiritual authority over kings as 
well as others. 

“Omnipotent Vice-general of God.” Here we should certainly 
have liked a reference; still, we can do without it. “ Vice- 
general ” should evidently be “Vicar General,’ and the allusion 
is to the idea expressed by the old law maxim, Deus et 
I Papa faciunt unum consistorium—“God and the Pope make 
one tribunal.” A Vicar General is one appointed by a Bishop 
to aid him in the government of the diocese, who for that 
purpose holds and exercises under the Bishop (substantially) 
all the episcopal jurisdiction. His court is thence reputed 
the Bishop’s own court, with the result that there is no appeal 
(except by way of special exception) from him to the Bishop, 
as toa higher court. It is in reference to this point of analogy 
that the canonists say, “God and the Pope make one tribunal.” 
They mean merely that the Pope’s tribunal is as it were our 
Lord’s own tribunal (on earth), being held in His name by one 
who holds the amplest powers of jurisdiction, and being one 
from which by His appointment no appeal is permitted to 
any higher court on earth. Our Lord could, of course, 
interfere miraculously if He chose, but, as a rule, He does 
not choose. The adjective “omnipotent” possibly has been 
interpolated, just as we have seen the word summum before 
Pontificem interpolated in the quotation from Nicolas I. Still, 
it may be admissible in the sense of declaring that the powers 
entrusted by God to the Pope are, within the department of 








1 Dr, Perowne may not admit that our Lord established a Papacy, but he cannot 
‘surely go so far as to say our Lord could not, without infringing on His own Divine 
attributes, set one Bishop over all others and give him universal jurisdiction. 
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what He has left open for positive law and precept, without 
limit—“ Whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth.” 

This explanation is similarly applicable to a whole class of 
expressions used by the canonists, at which Protestant writers 
most unaccountably take scandal. Thus the Pope is called 
causa causarum (“cause of all causes”), omnia et super omnia 
(“all and over all”), only in the sense in which a King is called 
a “sovereign,” that is,“supreme” ruler. All meant is that the 
Pope is the highest authority in the Catholic Church, and is as 
such endowed with the plenitude of the power entrusted by our 
Lord to His Church, the subordinate rulers holding their powers 
under him. In other words, the Pope is not said to be the First 
Cause absolutely, but the first cause among the visible causes, or 
rulers of the Catholic Church. And in this same way he is not 
over all things whatever, but over all other members of the 
Catholic Church.! 

Here we must not omit to notice a set of expressions which, 
though he does not mention them in his public Address, Bishop 
Perowne may be assumed to have had in mind, and which are, 
at all events, constantly being cited. It is said that, according 
to our canonists, the Pope can “change the nature of things ;” 
“make things out of nothing ;” and even “change unrighteous- 
ness into righteousness.” At such assertions the Protestant 
holds up his hands in pious horror, and exclaims, “ Why, this 
transcends even the attributes of God Himself.” The source 
whence these expressions are derived is the gloss on Decretal 
I. Tit. vii. cap. 3, attached to the words “ veri dei vicem.” It is 
as follows: 

Hence he (the Pope) is said to have a heavenly power (carleste 
arbitrium)—C. de summ. Trin. 1. 1. 2 /. ; and hence he changes even the 
nature of things, applying the substantials of one thing to another— 
Arg. C. communia de le. \. 2; and can make something out of nothing 
—C. de rei uxor. act. |. unica. in prim. et de consecr. dist. 2 revera ; 
and a judgment which is null he makes to be real [gue nulla est facit 
aligquam|—3. q. 6. hec guippe ; since in the things which he wills his 

1 Has Dr. Perowne ever read King James I.’s Apology for the Oath of Allegiance? 
There he will read (77iplice Nodo triplex Cuneus, p. 284, Edit. 1619), that Kings ‘‘ are 
called the Sons of God, nay Gods themselves, the Lord’s Anointed (Christi Domint), 
sitting on God’s throne, His Servants, Angels of God.” Elsewhere (Premonition to all 
Christian Monarchs, &c.) the King says: ‘‘We (Kings) whom God hath placed 
in the highest thrones upon earth, made his Lzeutenants and Vicegerents, and even 
seated upon His own throne to execute His judgments.” How easy it would be, if 
one could adopt Bishop Perowne’s procedure, to bring against English sovereigns the 
very indictment which he brings against the Pope. Even to this day the successors 
of King James have ‘‘ not formally refused or condemned these blasphemous titles.” 
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will is taken for a reason—Institu de jure natur. sed guod princtpi ; 
nor is there any one to say to him, ‘Why dost thou this’—De pcen. 
dist. 3. § ex persona alias est c. guamvis ; for he can dispense with the 
law—de concess. preb. c. proposuit; he can also turn injustice into 
justice by correcting and changing the law—j. de appell. c. ut debitus, 
and j. de consang. et affin. c. non debet ; and he has the fulness of 
power. 2. q. 6. c. decreto. 


We have transcribed this gloss in full—translating its 
statements, but leaving its citations of authorities in Latin 
—in order to let the reader judge what probability there 
is that-the Protestant writers who have recourse to such 
unfamiliar fields for their charges against the Catholic Church 
have understood what they read ; if indeed they ever do consult 
the sources for themselves, and do not rather copy at first, 
second, and perhaps tenth hand from preceding controversialists. 
At all-events, it must be deemed a great pity that whoever 
among them led the series by going himself to the source, 
did not perceive the marginal annotation added in 1582 by 
Gregory XIII.’s Correctors. It might have enlightened him, 
for it runs as follows: 


In this gloss (/¢., the gloss on this passage) the explanations are 
almost all in figurative language (verdis impropriis), but properly 
understood they state what is true. For to make something out 
of nothing is to make a new law; and as for (changing) injustice 
into justice, understand that this also is by conferring a right ( per constt- 
tutionem juris); and changing the substance of things is (likewise) to 
be understood in reference to matters of positive law; and it is in this 
sense that the laws cited speak. 


In short, the entities which the Pope draws out of non- 
existence into existence are not physical but legal entities, 
which he can “create” out of nothing without possessing Divine 
power; and he turns unrighteousness into righteousness when, 
by creating or taking away previous legal rights, he makes it 
lawful to disregard claims which previously could not have been 
disregarded without injustice. 

The final clause of this annotation is specially noteworthy. 
In proof that it is truly expressing the mind of the person who 
wrote the gloss, it appeals to the character of the authorities 
cited by the gloss, and of these four are from the Code of Justinian. 
In other words, the expressions so absurdly misused by the 
adversaries of the Catholic Church were originally used of the 
Emperor, not the Pope, and are borrowed by the Canon Law 
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from the Civil Law, as being applicable to every sovereign ruler 
as such, and therefore to the Pope inclusively. 

There is still another point on which the Bishop of Worcester 
insists in his Visitation Address, and as this is also a point 
which Protestant controversialists consider very effective, we 
must give it due attention. He says the Pope “has been adored 
on the altar,” which certainly sounds very bad, and we naturally 
ask how. Another Anglican dignitary, whose book we have 
already cited, will explain. Archdeacon Taylor, of Liverpool, 
in his JZan of Sin writes thus: 


The Pope of Rome is actually taken and placed on the altar whereon 
the body, blood, soul, and divinity of Christ rest, and there sitting 
upon the altar, and therefore above “that which is called God,” the 
Pope receives the adoration of the Cardinals. Mark the accuracy of 
the Scripture language (2 ‘Thess. ii. 4): “ He exalteth himself above all 
that which is called God.” ‘“ Called God”; the host is not God, but 
it is called God. Hence the following quotation: “ After the Pope’s 
election, the Cardinals one by one adore his Holiness upon their knees, 
kiss his foot and his right hand, before the altar of the chapel in the 
conclave. The same day, about two hours before night, the Pope is 
carried and set down on the altar in Sextus’s chapel, and then the 
Cardinals in their purple capes come, and a second time adore the new 
Pontiff, who is seated on the relics on the altar-stone. Then the 
Cardinals descend with music before them into the middle of St. Peter’s 
Church: the Pope follows, carried in a Pontifical chair under a canopy 
embellished with gold ; his bearers set him down on the great altar of 
St. Peter’s, when the Cardinals pay their adoration to him the third 
time, kissing the foot.”! 


The reference given for this quotation is merely “ Picard, 
a Roman Catholic authority,” but its vagueness does not 
matter, as the book is known, and the account given of the 
facts correct. What then about their significance? It is hard 
to have to destroy the beautiful symmetry which Archdeacon 
Taylor has discovered between prophecy and fulfilment, but 
unfortunately neither in the Sistine chapel, nor in St. Peter’s, is 
the Blessed Sacrament on the altar when the Pope is placed 
there, so that our critic must search elsewhere for “that 
which is called God.” As for the rest of the ceremony, those 
who are scandalized by it seem to have forgotten Lord Bacon’s 
dictum that “words are the fool’s coins, but the wise man’s 
counters.” A ceremony like being enthroned on the altar, 
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and a word like “adoration,” have that significance, and that 
only, which is attached to them by the community of men 
who employ them. Enthronization on the altar might perhaps 
in itself bear the construction which Bishop Perowne and Arch- 
deacon Taylor put upon it, but it may also signify merely 
assumption by the Pope of his office as Vicar of Christ, and 
obviously it is understood in this last-mentioned sense by 
the Pope and the Cardinals, and with them by the entire 
Catholic Church, and all reasonable people. As for the word 
“adoration,” it is strange that Protestants have not even yet 
learned the lesson which the use of the word “ worship ” in their 
own marriage-service has been teaching them now for more 
than three centuries, the lesson that an ancient signification of a 
word can persist in some particular ceremony, or department of 
usage, for centuries after it has become obsolete in common 
parlance. “ Adoration,” in the common parlance of the present 
day, means that specific kind of veneration which is the homage 
due from man to God alone. “ Adoration” of old was a far 
more generic term ; it meant simply veneration without restric- 
tion to any particular species. It is this sense which persists in 
the ceremony of homage to the newly-elected Pope, as well as 
in the touching veneration of the Cross on Good Friday. 

We have now dealt with all the expressions which Bishop 
Perowne enumerates in his Visitation Address of last October, 
and with all the authorities on which he has, or can have, relied. 
We have not sought to explain any one of them away by 
putting upon it a construction out of harmony with the context 
and circumstances of its usage. On the contrary, we have 
simply in each case called attention to context and circum- 
stances, and it is these which have made it evident beyond doubt 
that the forced and unnatural construction of the expression 
cited is Dr. Perowne’s, the plain and natural construction the one 
in favour of which we have argued. This does not mean that 
Dr. Perowne has intentionally done violence to the requirements 
of context. He is far too honourable to do that. What it means 
is that he has placed trust in previous writers who do not 
deserve trust, and resting on their authority, has not thought it 
necessary to examine for himself into their procedure. Now, 
however, that we have been enabled to set the full facts before 
him, is it too much to expect that he will recede openly from 
a position which he must see is no longer tenable? It is not 
in any desire for a mere party triumph that we ask this of 
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him. He was led to speak of the alleged deification of the 
Pope by the present interest taken in the question of Reunion. 
His point was, that as long as we hold such doctrines it was 
impossible for any rapprochement between us and those who 
think with him. Of course this is not the only point, real or 
imaginary, which divides us. But even if it is one, surely he 
should be glad, not sorry, to discover that it is non-existent 
May we recommend this view of the case for the Bishop's 
consideration ? 











Fin de Stécle. 


THAT we. are now within what is styled measurable distance 
of the end of the century, is sufficiently evidenced by the fact 
that the year 1896, on which we are entering, will be the last leap- 
year we shall have for eight years, as, according to the Gregorian 
system of computation, or New Style, the year 1900 will be 
a common year of 365 days, and not till 1904 shall we see 
another 29th of February.’ 


1 A year ought, properly, to be the exact period of a revolution of the earth round 
the sun, reckoned between its start from and its return toa fixed point of its orbit. 
In practice, however, this is impossible and has never been attempted, for of necessity 
we employ days as our units in computing time, a day being the period between two 
successive midnights (or, for astronomers, between two successive noons), and there 
are not an exact number of days ina year. When, counting from the beginning of a 
common year, the 365th midnight is reached, and a new year begins, the earth has still 
to make about one-quarter of a rotation towards the next midnight, in other words, 
about a quarter of a day has to elapse before the point of its orbit is reached from 
which it set out on its annual journey. Consequently, were all years to contain but 
365 days, at the end of the fourth, the year would begin a day too soon, and that 
would be called the Ist of January which ought to be the 31st of December. 
Accordingly, every fourth year an extra day is introduced, to give time for the earth 
to fetch up the distance to its starting-point. This is the Julian system, or Old 
Style, and would satisfy all requirements were a quarter of a day the exact difference 
between a true year and one of 365 days. 

In reality, however, the time, over and above 365 days, required to make up a 
complete year, is not quite a quarter of a day, and by giving an extra day every 
fourth year we give too much, so that the earth has got a little past the starting- 
point of its orbit before the fifth year commences, and that year begins too late. 
This error, being repeated in successive leap-years, amounts in a century to about 
three-fourths of a day, or, to three days in four centuries. In other words, after four 
centuries of Old Style reckoning, the year is made to begin three days too late, that 
being called the 1st of January which should be the 4th. When Pope Gregory, in 
1582, undertook the reformation of the Calendar, an error of ten days had thus been 
accumulated, midsummer day falling on June 11, and midwinter on December 11, 
instead of on the 21st of these months respectively. He therefore shortened the 
year 1582 by ten days (making the 15th of October follow the 4th), in order to bring 
things back to the proper point, and, to prevent a recurrence of the same incon- 
venience, arranged that three leap-years should be omitted in every four centuries, 
the centurial years themselves—1600, 1700, 1900, &c.—wot being leap-years, unless 
the centurial figures were exactly divisible by 4. Thus, according to his system, or 
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Having thus arrived among the rapids which will so soon bear 
us away from the now familiar nineteenth century and into the 
twentieth, we may with confidence anticipate the recrudesence 
of a controversy which gravely exercised our ancestors a 
hundred years ago, and which, if history may be trusted to 
repeat herself, will afford a topic for discussion, as interesting 
and exciting, as, from the nature of things, the occasions 
evoking it must be rare. 

We have been talking, ever since this decade set in, about 
“Fin de Siecle,” and the phrase has already become a weariness 
to the spirit. But what, in strictness, does it mean? What zs 
the end of the century? Will the year 1900 belong to the 
nineteenth or to the twentieth? Which Ist of January, 1900, or 
1901, will usher in the new era? 

Of the vehemence with which this weighty question was 
debated, on the last occasion when it cropped up, we have 
abundant evidence. “They who remember the year 1800,” 
writes Southey,! “will remember also the great controversy, 
whether it was the beginning of a century or the end of one, 
a controversy in which all magazines, all newspapers, and all 
persons, took part.” 

“T have heard say,” says Cardinal Newman,” “that at the 
beginning of this century it was a subject of serious, nay, of 
angry controversy, whether it begin with January, 1800, or 
January, 1801. Argument, which ought, if in any case, to have 
easily brought the question to a decision, was but sprinkling 
water upon a flame. I am not clear that, if it could be fairly 
started now, it would not lead to similar results ; certainly 
I know those who studiously withdraw from giving an opinion 
on the subject, when it is accidentally mooted, from their 
experience of the eager feeling which it is sure to excite in 
some one or other who is present.” 

New Style, the years 1600, 2000, and 2400 are leap-years ; 1700, 1800, 1900, 2100, 
«e., are not. 

In England, New Style was not adopted till 1752, by which time (on account of 
the leap-year in 1700) there was required a correction of eleven days. In Russia, 
where the Old Style is still in use, there is now a difference of twelve days from the 
rest of Europe, which will be increased to thirteen in 1900, if the same system be 
still followed. The Old Style 28th of February will be our 12th of March. The 
next day will in Old Style be February 29th, and in New Style, March 13th, and 
not till it is March 14th, according to New Style, will it be March Ist, Old Style. 

This difference of thirteen days between the two styles will continue for two 
centuries, as the year 2000 will be a leap year according to both. 

1 The Doctor, initial chapter. 

2 Grammar of Assent, p. 375. Fifth Edition. 
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On the Continent the discussion appears to have been 
equally general and equally warm, and in spite of wars and 
rumours of wars, we find evidence of the interest it excited in 
both France and Germany, while, extending its sphere of 
influence further than Napoleon himself, it invaded the East 
Indies,’ probably the West as well. Incidentally we learn that 
a century earlier there had been a similar agitation, and that 
pamphlets had even been published on the subject.? 

As Cardinal Newman says, it would seem that in such a 
case argument ought to settle the question out of hand, but 
we find,” unfortunately, that each of the contending parties 
considered this to be its own monopoly, assuming an attitude 
towards its opponents which manifested, as the Cardinal again 
puts it, “an overpowering sense that the truth of the matter 
lies in the one alternative, and not in the other.” Thus we 
find one of the advocates for the claims of the year 1800 to be 
the first of the century peremptorily pronouncing that “it is 
not matter of opinion, but matter of fact,’ while one of his 
antagonists describes the same view as “nonsensical” and 
“absurd,” declaring that it will never be accepted “so long as 
common sense keeps its ground amongst us.” 

The case in favour of the claims of 1801 was summarily 
stated by the eminent mathematician, Lalande, whose opinion 
was solicited. Many persons imagine, he wrote, that because, 
after having counted 17, they commence 18, the century must 
be changed ; but this is a mistake. We must pass from 9 to 
10 dcfore we complete the decade, and, similarly, from 90 to 
100 Jefore we complete the century. Whatever calculation is 
to be made, we commence with 1 and finish with 100; nobody 
ever thought of commencing with o and finishing with 99. 

This is the ground taken by all champions of the same 
cause, though as a rule they state their arguments neither so 
succinctly nor so clearly. The first year of the Christian era, 
it is said, must necessarily be A.D. 1.4 Not till A.D. 100 is 

1 Gentleman’s Magazine, \xviii. 676. 2 Jbid. \xx. 381. 

3 Vide Gentleman’s Magazine, \xx. 381. 

+ It should be remarked that the historical accuracy of the point selected for the 
commencement of the Christian era has nothing to do with the present question. 
It is probable that our Lord was born four, or even five, years earlier than was 
supposed by Dionysius Exiguus, who, in the sixth century, introduced this method 
of computing time. He placed the Birth of Christ on the 25th of December, in the 
year of Rome 753, and made the era begin seven days later, on the Ist of January 
following. The numbers assigned to years indicate their place in the series thus 
commenced, and nothing more. 
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completed, is there a complete century. Therefore with the 
year 101, and not before, can the second century commence. 
The same reasoning must hold good in all subsequent cases, 
each successive century beginning with the year the date of 
which ends with o1, and terminating with that which ends 
with oo. 

On the opposite side, though not so early in the field as 
others, a notable representative appeared in the person of the 
Poet Laureate, who, conceiving it to be his duty to produce 
a secular ode, gave it to the world at the close of 1799, or early 
in 1800, as if the division between these years marked th2 
parting of the ways. He was, of course, speedily and severely, 
taken to task for such a heresy, amongst his assailants being 
the omniscient editor of the Gentleman's Magazine, though 
“Mr. Urban,” while altogether refusing to be convinced upon 
this point, handsomely professed that the sterling merit of the 
poem itself should make readers indulgent of an error which 
had evoked, before it was due, a masterpiece, worthy to rank 
with the ode of Gray’s, on which it had apparently been 
modelled. Such is the ingratitude of mankind, that not a few 
at the present day will assuredly be puzzled to know who this 
Laureate may have been. They will perhaps not feel much 
the wiser when they learn that he was Henry James Pye, Esq. 

Against the strictures and reproaches levelled at him, 
Mr. Pye defended himself with spirit, and in the first place 
by an argument which, in his case, at any rate, might appear 
satisfactory. A hundred years before, Dryden had composed 
his Secular Masque, and Prior his Carmen Saeculare, for the Ist 
of January, 1700, and, so far as poets are concerned, this was 
warrant enough. Moreover, he maintained, reason and poetry 
were in this matter at one, and he proceeded to retail the argu- 
ments with which other writers had already for several years 
familiarized the public. 

The case of the opposite party, it was contended, rested on 
a fundamental mistake, and two things had been confounded 
which were entirely different. The first year of the era was 
not the year 1, but that which preceded it. A child must pass 
through the first year of its life before it attains the age of one 
year, marked by its first birthday ; the hand of a clock must 
traverse all the circle of the first hour before it is one o'clock ; 
aman must walk the whole of his first mile before he reaches 
the milestone which marks one mile. Similarly, the numerals 
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of our several years mark the time which has elapsed, not at 
their close, but at their commencement. We call a man twenty 
years old when he is close upon twenty-one, and say that a 
place is five miles distant, if it be not quite six. In regard of 
time, the usage is still more general of looking behind and 
not before; for we talk of “half-past five,” or of 5.50. Just 
in the same way, says one of the disputants, when I say 
June 21st, 1798, I virtually say, it is 1798 years since Christ, 
it is the sixth month beyond 1798 years, and the 21st day of 
that month. Another, illustrating his position from the same 
year, writes: “We say one thousand, though we are in the 
second millenary ; seven hundred, though in its ezghth century ; 
ninety, though in the ¢enth decade of this century; in like 
manner then we say mznety-eight, though already in the xnety- 
ninth year.” 

This line of argument evidently supposes, as was immediately 
pointed out, that there was in the beginning, after the manner 
of primeval ‘chaos, a zero year, or A.D. 0, for without this the 
year 99 could not possibly be the hundredth of the series. 
Where, it was triumphantly asked, is any trace of such a year 
to be found? Could those be serious who maintained its 
existence? Was not this the absurdest of all absurd pro- 
positions ? 

Mr. Pye and his friends replied that such an objection arose 
from the slipshod habit of confounding cardinal and ordinal 
numbers. “The reason,” wrote one of them, “why people are 
puzzled with the present question, may be their confounding 
the cardinal numbers, one, two, three, with the ordinal, the first, 
the second, the third. We make use of the latter to express a 
duration which still continues, and reckon hours, days, &c., 
while they run; but never make use of the former but to 
express a duration of time which has already elapsed.” 
Accordingly, argues Mr. Pye himself, only one indivisible point 
of time can be exactly 1,800 years distant from the starting- 
point, and it would be absurd so to denominate a whole twelve- 
month. Therefore this, or any other cardinal numeral, is to be 
understood, like the figures on a dial, the milestones on a 
road, the divisions of a foot-rule, the parallels of latitude, or 
meridians of longitude, to indicate the point from which we 
have to start upon more minute measurements. As for the 
first year of the era, it started, indeed, from the zero point, and 
the various dates falling within it are so many days, or months, 
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from that point. We could not possibly say that they were 
anywhere beyond 1, or the first anniversary of the Birth of 
Christ. 

The whole question, accordingly, appears to resolve itself into 
one of fact. On what principle were cardinal numerals assigned 
to years by those who devised the system of chronology now 
in use? Did they commence with o or with 1? Mr. Pye 
replies,! that Dionysius Exiguus “resolved to introduce a new 
era from the Birth of Christ, which he fixed on December 25th, 
in the year of Rome, 753 ; but, to accommodate it to the Roman 
Calendar, he reckoned from the Ist of January ensuing,” in the 
manner that he exemplified by the following table of the first 
century, and on which the calculation of the beginning and close 
of the century just commenced, in: the table of our Common 
Prayer Books, is founded : 


Ota ts: 4&4 £6 FF 2 @ Oe 
4 t 4 or we | ! | 

To which one of his antagonists replied: “ That Dionysius 
reckoned in the manner exemplified, I must not doubt, because 
I have not his work to countenance my doubt; but if he did 
use the cypher-year in his mode of numeration, I believe him to 
be the only one of all chronologers and historians that ever did 
reckon in that manner, from which this inevitable absurdity 
arises that every decade ends with ze, and in applying the 
system to present use, this consequence also ensues, that though 
we say in all our dates azno Domini, zz the year of our Lord, 
yet we never do in fact set down the year zz which we write, 
but always that immediately defore zt.” 

It would, moreover, have been more satisfactory, had Mr. 
Pye given us more precisely his authority for his assertion above 
quoted. In the works of Dionysius, as we have them, no such 
rule as that quoted from him, for the division of time, is to be 
found, nor, indeed, any mention of the subject at all. It is, 
likewise, certain that extended tables of chronology, such as are 
given in the Art de verifier les Dates, or the Comte de Mas 
Latrie’s 7résor de Chronologie, always assume A.D. I to be the 


1 Gentleman’s Magazine, \xx. 64. 

* This is incorrect: Dionysius started from the 25th of March preceding, as the 
date of the Incarnation, with which he made the year begin. This mode of com- 
putation was largely used and obtained in England till 1752. Thus, Queen 
Elizabeth died, according to the style of the time, on March 24, 1602, the next day 
being March 25, 1603. 
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first year of the vulgar era. In the Penny Cyclopedia [art 
“ Aera”] we find it explicitly laid down: “The Christian aera 
dates from the Birth of Christ; the year in which He was 
(erroneously) supposed to be born is called 1 B.c., the following 
year I AD.” It is added, to be sure: “ Many authors call the 
year of our Lord’s Birth 0, and consequently make the dates 
of all preceding events one year less than by the common 
practice ;” but this does not affect our present question. If 
the point of demarcation between B.C. and A.D. is to be marked 
as O, there should be two “cipher-years,” one on either side of 
it. According to the system just indicated, the first century, 
B.C., will begin with the year 99, but the first A.D. will not close 
till the end of the year 100. Otherwise the year o, belonging 
both to the series running backwards, and to that running 
forwards, will be counted twice over. 

Yet, in. spite of all this, there are grave authorities on the 
other side, and the case of 1900, as against I901, is perhaps 
stronger in this respect than in any other. Much effect was 
evidently produced, a century ago, by the announcement that 
Mr. Fox, the great statesman, who at first had adopted the 
“popular” view, had, on fuller consideration of the problem, 
changed his opinion and declared for 1800. This circumstance 
may possibly impress us less profoundly than it did our grand- 
fathers, but it is otherwise with another statement, frequently 
made and seemingly never questioned, that Sir William Herschel, 
and Maskelyne, the Astronomer Royal, concurred in the verdict 
that the nineteenth century commenced with the year 1800, and 
we are assured! that in consequence “the generality of the 
advocates for 1801 have, I find, given up the cause.” 

It is likewise to be noted, as was frequently urged, that for 
practical purposes this system has to be adopted. The table 
for computation of the calendar, found in the Book of Common 
Prayer, which was prepared by Lord Macclesfield, and Bradley, 
the Astronomer Royal, defines the nineteenth century as extend- 
ing “from the year 1800 till the year 1899, inclusive.” The 
French LEucyclopédie, speaking of the Dominical Letter, says: 
“Il changera en 1800, en 1900, en 2100, en un mot au com- 
mencement de chacun des siécles dont la premiére année n'est 
pas bissextile.” It may be added that the same principle 
governs all the rules to be found in the Roman Missal and 
Breviary for the calculation of the calendar. 


1 Gentleman’s Magazine, x\iii. 493. 
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What then is to be our decision? “Under which King 
Bezonian?” Upon so critical a point we have no intention of 
declaring our own position. Of course, like everybody else, 
we have our view, and consider it irrefutable, but we must 
leave our readers to determine what it is. Our object in 
compiling the foregoing notes is to provide, with all the 
impartiality we can bring to the task, weapons for the armoury 
of both parties in the strife which must so soon arise. Already 
at the period of the eighteenth century to which our own has 
now arrived, the battle appears to have been begun; it is 
scarcely probable that modern enterprise will fail to leave 
unrequisitioned a topic promising a new excitement. If we 
decline to enlist ourselves openly on the side which claims our 
allegiance, it is, in the first place, because, whatever good conceit 
we may entertain of our own powers of argumentation, we think 
it unlikely that we should be more successful than others in 
producing agreement. But, secondly, were we to foresee any 
likelihood of such a result, we should be even less inclined to 
do anything towards its production. There are some topics of 
discussion, which are valuable only because in no general 
company will there ever be found unanimity concerning them. 
Such is the question as to whether the thread of a corkscrew 
turns to the right or to the left, and why it should be said to do 
so. Such is the question as to where the day that was Monday 
first begins to be called Tuesday. Such is the simple mathe- 
matical proposition that if there exists no cow with as many 
hairs on its back as there are cows in the world, there must be 
two of these animals with precisely the same number of hairs. 
Such is, eminently, the topic which we have now ventured to 


introduce. 
J. G 
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IV.—PHILIP EARL OF ARUNDEL. 

SOMETHING more than a year ago THE MONTH printed under 
the title of “An unknown Poem of Father Southwell the 
Martyr,” a considerable fragment of religious verse, from a 
booklet purchased shortly before by the British Museum, and 
professing to be the unique remnant of a work which was not 
otherwise known to exist. The title-page of the piece declares 
it to have been written “by R. S., the author of St. Peter’s 
Complaint.” It is assigned without question to Father Southwell 
in the Museum Catalogue, and it certainly exhibits some curious 
resemblances both of thought and expression to work which is 
undoubtedly his. At the same time it must be patent to every 
reader that in point of literary form this Fourfold Meditation 
on Death, Judgment, Hell, and Heaven, falls considerably below 
the level of the verse by which Father Southwell is best known 
and remembered. The recovery of such a work, I pointed out 
at the time, could add nothing to the poet’s reputation, and 
believing as I then did on the authority of its unknown 
seventeenth century editor, that it was really Father Southwell’s, 
I ventured to suggest that it was probably an exercise of his 
early days which he himself had thrown aside, and of which 
his most intimate friends apparently knew nothing. 

It will be no disappointment therefore to the many admirers 
of our Catholic martyr poet to learn that this Fourfold Meditation 
may now almost certainly be assigned to another hand. We are 
no longer required to believe that his refined taste ever approved 
anything quite so dreary as some of these stanzas on Death and 
Judgment. Moreover, it is fortunately possible to point out the 
true author, and the name with which we are able to connect 
them is one which increases rather than diminishes the interest 
with which they may previously have been regarded. 

In the article already referred to which introduced the frag- 
ment to our readers, I said that the search which had been 
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made for any manuscript copy of the poem had led to no result. 
The search had necessarily been a limited one, and since then 
I have been more fortunate. Two more or less contemporary 
transcripts of this work are to be found in the Bodleian Library, 
and there seem to be at least two others in existence elsewhere. 
The two in the Bodleian exhibit the piece in its entirety—126 
six-line stanzas—beginning as in the printed version with the 
words: “O wretched man which lovest earthly things.” One 
of them is in the Rawlinson collection (Poet 219; No. 14710 
in Mr. Madan’s Summary Catalogue), the other is contained in 
MS. Tanner, 118, a volume which had once belonged to the 
well-known recusant, Sir Alexander Colepepper, and which 
includes a number of interesting details about his various 
imprisonments for the faith under Elizabeth. The text pre- 
served in the latter volume seems the more correct, but the 
former is especially valuable for a note which has been inserted 
in it concerning the authorship of the poem. In the middle of 
the volume there has been bound up a small scrap of paper in 
a contemporary hand, differing however from that of the tran- 
scriber, with the following words: “ M/emorare novissima tua et 
in @ternum non peccabis. A poeme of the contempte of the 
world and an exhortacon to prepare to dye, made by Phillipe 
Earle of Arundell, after his attaynder.” 

Such attributions of course are not always much to be 
relied upon, and it might well be thought that this chance 
statement of some unknown reader or owner of the manuscript, 
ought not to prevail against the explicit and formal announce- 
ment on the title-page of the printed edition. The note, 
however, in the Rawlinson MS. is confirmed by still stronger 
evidence in another quarter. In one of the volumes issued for 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission, Mr. A. J’ Horwood, in 
reporting. on the collection of Lieutenant-Colonel Carew, of 
Crowcombe Court, Somerset, gives the following description of 
the contents of one of the volumes in his possession : 


“An Epistle or Exhortation of Jhesus Christ to the soule that is 
devoutly affected towardes him, wherein are onely conteyned certain 
divine inspirations which will teach a man how to knowe himselfe and 
instructe him in the perfection of true piety.” (About 53 leaves.) The 
last chapter is of the “ Transformation of Man,” followed by the “ Conclu- 
sion.”—Four and a half leaves of religious poems—Copies of some deeds 
—Easter 1585. Letter (copy) to Queen Elizabeth by Philip Arundel. 
(5 pp.) “After writing it he fled to sea, was betrayed, brought to the 
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Tower, then to Westminster, and back to the Tower. He penned the 
following heavenly meditations and died.” The poem is said to be, 
“Written against Xmas, 1587.” Begins, “O! wretched man that 
lovest earthly things.” (128 stanzas of 6 lines each.)} 


Other documents have been copied into the volume after 
the above named, but they are of a miscellaneous character. 
This description, it must be noticed, not only proves the exist- 
ence of another transcript of our poem, but it also renders still 
more explicit testimony as to the authorship and the date of 
composition. Further, the company in which the piece is found 
would atone have sufficed to render the attribution to Philip, 
Earl of Arundel, extremely probable. It is already known 
that the Earl when a prisoner in the Tower occupied himself 
in translating Lanspergius’ Epistle of Jesus Christ to the Faithful 
Soul, as well as in other literary work. 


After his condemnation [writes his biographer] he spent betwixt 
four and five hours every morning in prayer and meditation, and 
betwixt three and four in the afternoon. The rest of his time, except- 
ing that little he spent in walking or some other corporal exercise 
appointed by the physicians, he bestowed either in writing or translating 
books of piety. One book of Lanspergius containing an Zpistle of 
Jesus Christ to the Faithful Soul, he translated out of Latin into 
English, and caused it to be printed for the furtherance of devotion. 
He writ also three treatises of the excellency and utility of virtue, 
which never came to light by reason he was forced to send them away 
upon fear of a search before they were fully perfected and polished.? 


This statement concerning the translation of Lanspergius 
is borne out by the existing editions. The third edition, printed 
in 1610, distinctly states that it was “translated into English 
by the Lord Philip, late Earle of Arundel.”* The second 
edition saw the light at Antwerp, in the year 1595, and the 
work of setting up the type must have been performed during 


1 Alfred J. Horwood’s Report on the MSS. of Lieutenant-Colonel Carew at 
Crowcombe Court, Somerset. (Hist. MSS. Commission Report, iv. p. 372.) The 
copies of the poem which we have seen contain only 126 stanzas. Possibly Mr. 
Horwood has miscounted them. 

2 The author of this biography was the Jesuit Father who was many years the 
chaplain and director of the Lady Anne, widow to the Earl. He composed it from 
information which the Lady Anne supplied him with, and had access to many letters 
which the Earl wrote from the Tower, both to his wife and to Father Southwell, 
his director. The biography, besides being a work of touching piety, is in every 
respect sober and accurate. 

3 The edition contains a dedicatory Preface ‘‘to the Reverend Mother and devoute 
Poore Sisters of the Holy Order of St. Clare, in the first English Convent erected in 
Gravelines,” which is signed, ‘‘ your servant in Xt., J. W. Priest.” 
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the Earl’s lifetime, for his death did not take place until the 
October of that year. The title-page does not name him, but 
informs us that the book was “translated by one of no small 
fame, whose good example of sufferance and living hath, and 
will be, a memoriall unto his countrie and posteritie for ever.” 
There is a copy of this rare book in the Lambeth Library, and 
from this I venture to extract the quaint and interesting Preface 
without abridgment. 
To the Faithfull soule-loving Readers. 


I doe heere present to thy charitable regarde, most curteous and 
Christian reader, a spirituall love-letter, written to the faithfull soule, 
in the person of Christ himselfe, which letter being first penned in 
Latine by the learned Lanspergius, who for his vertues justly deserved 
to be called Justus, was afterwards translated into our vulgar tongue 
by some one as it seemeth of no vulgar sorte ; whose stile sheweth him 
to be of so goode minde and judgment, as his labours might rightly 
have challenged better grace and fortune than to be published, as once 
they have bin, without preface, but not without blemish of a number 
of printers’ escapes ; and that which is harder than either of the other, 
to be in such sort suppressed, as very few and almost none of the 
whole presse came to their designed vewe. By means whereof I can 
rightly resemble this more blessed than fortunate Epistle to Abraham,}! 
going from the Caldeans, to Joseph,” leaving his cloake and flinging 
away from his master’s wife, or to David, barefooted and bareheaded, 
flying from the face of his sonne Absalon.’ And on the other side, I 
can no lesse fitlie compare the wanton lovewrit toies, with which the 
amorous of this humourous age are so much assotted, to the idolatrous 
Chaldeans, to Joseph’s unchaste and wanton mistress, and to the 
unrulie and wicked Absalon, all notwithstanding all their vanities, 
followed for a soon vading time with all worldlye favours, having 
plentie of Patrones to protect, Favorites to receave and read them, and 
too many by a great many, God knowes, doo make too too much 
reckoning of them. For certes if it be truely said that in the Sacred 
Scriptures and in all other good and Godly writers, God talketh and 
speaketh unto the readers, there is no doubt but the divell in like 
manner speaketh or talketh with such indiscreete waste-timers, as doo 
spend the precious accomptable time, allotted them in this life to winne 
heaven, in reading prophane and pernitious babblements, which doo 
drawe, the more is the pittie, an infinite companye to the bottomlesse 
pit of hell. Take therefore uppon thee I beseech thee (friendly 
Reader) for thine owne sake to patronize this poore pamphlet, being 
as it were but a handfull of good and healthfull instructions ; reade 
them often and retaine them alwaies in thy remembrance, and, which 
shall be for thy greater availe, put them duly by all the meanes thou 


4 Genesis xii. 14. 2 Genesis xxxvi. 3 2 Kings xv. 44. 
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maiest in perfect execution: so shall vice be loathed and virtue beloved, 
thy selfe benefited, the writer’s and translator’s travailes well recom- 
penced, God glorified, and all our labours most happily imployed. 


If I have quoted this Preface at length, I have done so 
chiefly because I fecl a suspicion that the writer may have 
been none other than Father Southwell himself. The style 
somewhat resembles his, and the passage about the “ wanton 
toies” echoes a sentiment upon which he was continually 
harping. He was separated from the Earl, his friend, penitent, 
and fellow-prisoner, to go to receive his martyr’s crown, only 
in February, 1595, and before that time all the “copy” of the 
new edition was probably safe in the hands of the Antwerp 
printer. But to return from what may seem a digression, this 
particular edition of the Lzstle of Lanspergius is especially 
interesting from the fact that it and it alone contains a number 
of effusions in verse, which may, I think, with high probability, 
be attributed to the hand which translated it. Now it will be 
noted that, in the Carew MS., the description of which was 
given above, the /fis¢/e is followed by four-and-a-half pages of 
religious poems, apparently quite distinct from the Meditation 
on the Four Last Things. Whether these are identical with 
the verses in the Antwerp edition of Lanspergius we have not 
been able to ascertain, but this may be pronounced antecedently 
to be extremely probable. In any case there can be no possible 
doubt that Earl Philip was the author of the English version 
of the Ffist/e, and that fact necessarily tends to confirm the 
explicit statement of the MS. that the Fourfold Meditation was 
also written by him. 

Under these circumstances, the introduction of Father 
Southwell’s initials into the printed edition can be accounted 
for without much difficulty. In the first place, his popularity 
was such that his name was worth money to any publisher,! 
and it may be noted that the attribution is confined to the 
title-page. The dedicatory epistle by W. H. tells us only that 
these “ Meditations, both Divine and Religious, . . . had long 
lien hidden in obscuritie, and happily had never seen the light 
had not a mere accident conveyed them to my hands.” But, 
without suggesting any fraud, a still more probable solution may 
be found in the supposition that Father Southwell had really 
revised and possibly even copied the poems in his own hand- 


1 See the article on Father Southwell the poet in THE MONTH for March, 
1895, p. 385. 
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writing. If the devout Earl Philip, after the manner of most 
beginners in literature, had sought for some friendly censor to 
whose criticism he could submit these early religious effusions, 
to whom would he more naturally have turned than to Father 
Southwell ? Ever since his arrival in England, Father Southwell 
had acted as chaplain and director to the Countess Anne, the 
Earl's beloved wife ; he was the intimate friend and adviser of 
the Venerable Philip himself; he wrote an elaborate discourse 
on the death of the Earl’s holy sister, the Lady Margaret 
Sackville, from which we learn incidentally that with her also 
he was on terms of something more than ordinary friendship ; 
and with all this he had a reputation for literary ability which 
was quite unrivalled amongst the English Catholics of his 
own day. Neither must it be supposed that the fact of the 
Earl’s incarceration during nearly the whole period of Father 
Southwell’s missionary career would have prevented any com- 
munication between them. One of the principal sources of 
information from which the Earl’s biographer compiled his 
narrative was a long series of letters written by the Earl to 
Father Southwell from out of the Tower, and seeing that many 
of these deal with the most delicate matters of conscience, it is 
clear that they must have been conveyed to him in some secret 
way. Prison discipline in the sixteenth century was something 
very different from prison discipline in our own; and when 
Father Southwell, after his apprehension, was committed to 
the same stronghold in which his friend had already been 
incarcerated for some years, we expect, despite the harsh 
treatment of which they both had occasion to complain, that 
they found a good many opportunities of communicating with 
each other. The Earl had two servants to wait upon him, who 
were not strictly confined as he was, and such a passage as the 
following, written by the Earl’s biographer, is suggestive of a 
good deal of laxity, at least on occasion. 


When the said Father (Southwell) after some years was apprehended 
and committed to the Tower, whensoever the Lieutenant made any 


1 This was published in 1595, under the title of Zhe Zriumphs over Death, with 
this further explanation on the title-page : ‘‘ A Consolatory Epistle for afflicted Minds 
in the Effects of dying Friends, first written for the Consolation of One, but now 
published for the general good of all.” The “One” was of course the Earl of 
Arundel, who is more than once apostrophized in the course of it, and whose 
imprisonment is not obscurely alluded to in several passages. By some curious 
confusion it has been supposed by bibliographers that it was not Zhe Triumphs over 
Death, but The Epistle of Comfort, which was dedicated to the Earl of Arundel. 
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mention of him in the Earl’s presence, as oftentimes he did, he used 
ever to speak with great respect of him, calling him often “ Blessed 
father.” And when once the Lieutenant seemed to take exception 
thereat, saying: “Call you him Béessed Father, being as he is an enemy 
to his country,” the Earl defended him, saying: ‘“ How can that be, 
seeing that you yourself hath told me heretofore that no fault could be 
laid unto him but his religion?” And the Lieutenant telling him at 
another time that his (the Earl’s) dog came into Father Southwell’s 
chamber whilst he was there with him, he answered that he loved his 
dog the better for it, and the Lieutenant in a scoffing manner saying 
it might be the dog came thither to have his blessing ; the Earl replied 
it was no newes for irrational creatures to seek blessing at the hands of 
holy men.! ~ 
We are discussing prisoners’ songs, and it will not be 
altogether a digression if the argument be interrupted here for 
a moment to quote a sonnet which scems to bear witness to the 
opportunities of intercommunication which prisoners in the 
Tower sometimes contrived to find. In the early edition of 
Father Southwell’s poems, printed in Edinburgh, a sonnet 
signed I.I. is inserted in the middle of the volume, at the end 
of St. Peter's Complaint. Mr. Grosart, on the evidence of the 
initials alone, seems quite satisfied that this must be the work 
of a certain John Johnston. Why Mr. Johnston, a Protestant 
minister who lived at St. Andrew’s, should take charge of a 
work printed in Edinburgh, or why he should be supposed to 
have written sonnets, or why if he did he should print one in 
the middle of Father Southwell’s poems, are points upon which 
no information is vouchsafed. A far more likely suggestion, it 
seems to me, is that the initials belong to Father John Ingram, 
a Scotch? secular priest and martyr, who in 1594 was brought 
from the north and confined in the Tower. He is well known 
to have written verses during his imprisonment, and it does not 
seem extravagant to conjecture that a copy of Father South- 
well’s poems having been passed to him, he may have composed 
this sonnet on a blank half page, whence it has passed into the 
Edinburgh edition. The poem seems to have been composed 
under stress of extreme mental if not physical suffering. 
A Sinfull Soule to Christ 

I lurk, I lowre in dungeon deepe of mynde, 

In mourning moode, I run a restless race. 

With wounding pangs my soule is sorelie pyned, 


2 Ps £35. 


2 He was really an Englishman by birth and education, and he suffered at 
Newcastle, but he passed as a Scotchman, and was sent with a mission to Scotland. 
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My grief it growes, and death drawes on apace. 
What life can last except there come releace? 
Fear threats dispaire, my sinnes infernall wage ; 
I faint, I fall, most wofull is my cace ; 
Who can me help, who may this storm assuage ? 
O Lord of life, our peace, our only pleage, (pledge) 
O blesful light, who life of death hast wrought, 
Of heavenlie love the brightsome beame and bage, (badge) 
Who by thy death, from death and hell us brought 
Revive my soule, my sinnes, my sores redresse 
That live I may with thee in lasting blesse. 
Er 

But to return to our immediate subject. 

The chief difficulty that I see in supposing that Father 
Southwell may have revised the Meditation on the Four Last 
Things lies in the fact that the Life expressly mentions Father 
Weston’s name as censor for some other writings of his. But the 
objection is hardly an objection at all, for Father Southwell 
may at that time have been dead or have been unable to keep 
the papers without endangering their safety. On the other 
hand, the practice of the Earl’s seeking such censorship adds 
greatly to the probability of his submitting his verses to the 
revision of such a master in the art as Father Southwell. 


The like humility [writes his biographer] he shewed in the small 
conceit he had of his own writings and of all other things which he 
did ; for how well soever they were done in the judgment of others, yet 
did he think them full of imperfections and faults ; as those treatises 
which he compiled in praise of virtue, were judged by him to contain 
great faults and gross errors, in which respect he willed his secretary, 
Mr. Keeper, to deliver them to Father Weston to be corrected. 


It may be added that the text of the Fourfold Meditation 
seems to show traces of very extensive revision at the hands of 
more than one corrector. The version printed in 1606 exhibits 


1 I must confess to a certain malicious satisfaction in calling attention to the 
correct text of this sonnet. Mr. Grosart, who is so tremendously severe (not indeed 
without reason) in condemning the blunders of previous editors of Southwell, prints 
this sonnet in his Preface, and here where he is not simply correcting other people’s 
work, but reproducing an ancient text for the first time himself, his inaccuracies are 
quite as discreditable as any of Mr. Turnbull’s. In the sixth line he punctuates 
** Feare threats, dispaire ; my sinne infernall wage,” whereas the meaning clearly is, 
‘* Fear threatens me with despair, the wages of my sin.” Still worse, in the ninth 
line he prints p/eaye for pleage, in spite of the rhymes assuage immediately before, 
and éage which follows, and makes confusion worse confounded by suggesting in the 
margin with a query that A/eaye stands for A/ea, and bage for day. Probably the 
words which we now call A/edge and badge could to Elizabethan ears have been 


’ 


> 


made to rhyme with wage and assuage without any apparent violence, just as release 
was certainly pronounced so as to rhyme with race and face. 
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many divergencies from the MS. copies, and these again differ 
considerably among themselves. I do not propose to print here 
all the remainder of this long poem in full, but I think that the 
reader will be grateful for a specimen or two, which may set 
Earl Philip’s inherited poetical gifts—he was the grandson of a 
noted poet, the Earl of Surrey—in a more favourable light, than 
the fragment which appeared in our pages a year ago under 
Father Southwell’s name. The happiness of Heaven was a 
theme to which our forefathers, amid the cruel sufferings of 
the days of persecution, turned with especial fondness, and 
which has inspired some of the most beautiful devotional poetry 
in the language. If it be true, on the one hand, that there is a 
note of almost excessive sadness running through the compo- 
sitions of Father Southwell and others in like estate when they 
treat of man’s weary pilgrimage through this vale of tears, so, on 
the other, the thought of Heaven seems to have filled them with 
ardent yearnings, and made their imaginations glow with the 
anticipation of the happiness to come. Earl Philip, to make 
the transition from the third to the fourth of the Four Last 
Things, apostrophizes one of the lost souls and bids him think 
what he has forfeited. 


O wicked wretch, this city now behold 
Which doth surpass the reach of any thought ; 
The gates are pearl, the streets are finest gold, 
With precious stones the walls are wholly wrought. 
Of sun and moon it needeth not the light, 
For ever there the Lamb is shining bright. 


And from this seat a crystal river flows 
Where life doth run and pleasure ever springs, 
On either side a tree of comfort grows 
Which saving health to every nation brings. 
It worketh rest and stinteth worldly strife, 
It killeth death and gives eternal life. 


This goodly place all beauty doth surmount, 
And all this world in largeness passeth far, 
The earth itself for bigness by account 
Not equal is unto the smallest star. 
O worthy place, whose glory doth excel, 
Thrice happy they who there attain to dwell. 


No Saint there is but brighter shows to be? 

Than sun or moon whose beauties wonders breed ; 
What glory then so many Saints to see, 

Which all the stars in number far exceed. 


1 Elizabethan English expresses very neatly the distinction between the Greek of 
galvera: elvar and palvera: Sv: palveras elvai— seems to be,” palvera: &v—"* shows 
to be.” 
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O glorious place where glory doth abound ! 
O blessed state where bliss is ever found! 


Archangels are but under-servants there, 

And Angels do their Master’s will obey, 

The Powers in joy with triumph do appear, 

The Virtues shine, the Thrones their beams display. 
The Cherubims do yield a glorious light, 
The Seraphims with love are shining bright. 


Above them all the Virgin hath a place 
Which made the world with comfort to abound. 
The beams do shine in her unspotted face 
And with the stars her head is richly crowned. 
In glory she all creatures passeth far, 
The moon her shoes, the sun her garments are. 


O Queen of Heaven! O pure and glorious sight ! 
Most blessed thou above all women art! 
This city drunk thou makest with delight, 
And with thy beams rejoicest every heart ; 
Our bliss was lost, and thou didst it restore, 
The Angels all and men do thee adore. 


Lo! here the look which Angels do admire ! 
Lo! here the spring from whom all goodness flows ! 
Lo! here the sight which men and Saints desire ! 
Lo! here the stalk on which our comfort grows! 
Lo! this is she whom heaven and earth embrace ; 
Whom God did choose and filléd full of grace. 


Next above her, but in a higher throne, 
Our Saviour in His Manhood sitteth here ; 
From whom proceeds all perfect joy alone 
And in whose face all glory doth appear. 
The Saints’ delight conceivéd cannot be, 
When they a man the Lord of Angels see. 


Several stanzas are given to the glory of the Son of God in 
Heaven, after which the writer turns again to the joy of the 
individual soul. The following passage occurs towards the close 


of his description : 
From songs of praise the Saints no moment spare ; 
No tears are seen nor any eye to weep ; 
But in this place the music is so rare 
As half a sound would bring all hearts asleep : 
And every sense a proper pleasure takes 
Which joined in one their glory perfect makes. 


No eye hath seen what joys the Saints obtain, 
No ear hath heard what comforts are possessed, 
No heart can think in what delight they reign, 
No pen express this happy port of rest, 
Where pleasure flows and grief is never seen, 
Where good abounds and ill is banished clean. 
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And of these joys no creature end shall see, 

The longer time the sweeter they do show, 

While God endures ended they cannot be, 

And never waste, but always seem to grow. 
When worlds are worn and many millions past, 
They now begin and shall for ever last. 


O seat of joy, where endless joy remains ! 
O haven of bliss, where none do suffer wrack ! 
O happy house, which all delight contains ! 
O blessed state, which never feeleth lack ! 
O goodly tree, which fruit doth ever bear ! 
O quiet state, where none need danger fear ! 


* O mixture pure, which basest dross refines ! 
O pleasant place, which only comfort brings ! 
O joyful sun, where glory always shines ! 
O fertile soil where pleasure ever springs! 
O glorious souls! O bodies highly blest ! 
O sea of good and of all good the best ! 

It would be absurd to maintain that any very high order of 
poetic genius is manifested in these verses. Their interest must 
always depend mainly upon our knowledge of the noble heroism 
and true piety conspicuous in the life of their author. Like the 
inscription cut deep in the stone of the Beauchamp Tower,} 
they are relics, but relics which help us to understand what was 
the mainspring of the patient endurance of those ten long years 
of confinement, and how it is that though their author did not, 
like his friend Father Southwell, shed his blood upon the 
scaffold, his name nevertheless has been included in the cause 
of the English Martyrs, and is entitled, like theirs, to the prefix 
of “Venerable.” It was an age when every gentleman of parts, 
or for the matter of that every lady too, dabbled a little in 
verse-writing. There was another Philip, Sir Philip Sidney, 
his much belauded contemporary, who dazzled the eyes of 
Englishmen of that age by his success in letters, his prowess in 
the field, his reputation for chivalrous courtesy. Philip, Earl of 
Arundel, occupies in comparison but a small place in our 
histories, but, just as we believe that there was a truer heroism 
in the endurance and self-repression of those years of suffering 
for conscience’ sake than in all the meteoric career of Sidriey, so 
too we think that the sincerity of Earl Philip’s homely rhymes 
contrasts not unfavourably with the conceits, and affectations, 


1 Philip has carved: Stcut peccati causa vinciri opprobium est, ita e contra pro 
Christo custodie vincula sustinere maxima gloria est, Arundell, 26 Mai, 1587; and, 
Quanto plus afflictionis pro Christo in hoc saculo, tanto plus gloria cum Christo in 
Suturo, Arundell, June 22, 1587. 
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and prettinesses of the lyrics in the Arcadia. As it is hardly 
likely that we can be wrong in attributing to the Earl the 
verses which appear in the second edition of Lanspergius 
already referred to, some stanzas may be quoted here from 
the poem headed “A Hymne, wherein the Praises of all 
Creatures are offered up unto the Creator,” to illustrate his 
treatment of a different theme in a different metre. 


All Angels with their troopes 
All Saints that are above: 
Doo laude thee still and never cease 
With songs of fervent love. 
The skie, the land, the sea, 
And all on earth below : 
The glorie of thy worthie name 
Do with their praises show. 


All virgins puritie 
Which made thy life their guide : 
All pietie of humble hearts 
Abhorring filthie pride. 
All martirs constancie 
Which did this world despise : 
All true remorse that they declare 
Which doo from sinne arise. 


All charitie of those 
Whose soules thy love doth warme : 
All simple plainenes of such minds 
As thinke no kinde of harme. 
All sweet delights, wherewith 
The pacient hearts abound : 
Doo blase thy name, and with thy praise 
They make the world resound. 


The thunder shows thy power 
And lightning which we see, 

The snow and raine with wonder tels 
That none is like to thee. 

The winter yeelds thee praise 
And summer doth the same: 

The sunne, the moone, the stars, and all 
Do magnifie thy name. 


The beasts, the fish, the deapths 
That in the sea remaine, 

With chearefull voice set forth thy praise, 
And show thy glorie plaine. 

The pearles, the precious stones, 
The birds thy praise doo singe : 

The woods, the wells, and all delights, 

Which from this earth doth spring. 
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The earth itself declares 
Thine honour and thy state ; 
It doth bewraie how thou for us, 
Didst all these things create. 
The flowers, fruits, and trees 
The men which thou didst frame, 
And women eke invite us still 
To praise thy holy name. 
The roses that appeare 
So fair in outward sight, 
The violets which with their sent 
Doo yield so great delight. 
2 The lillies that bring forth, 
So pure and white a flower, 
With sweet pomegarnets doo extole 
And praise thy mighty power. 


What creature, O sweet Lord, 
From praising thee can stay, 

What earthly thing but fild with joy 
Thine honour doth bewraie. 

Let us therefore with praise 
Thy mighty workes expresse, 

With heart and hand, with mind and all 
Which we from thee possesse. 


The quality of these verses seems very much on a par with 
those we quoted earlier from the Fourfold Meditation. It 
would not have been unreasonable to expect in the grandson 
of one who left his mark upon English literature so profoundly 
as the Earl of Surrey, Wyat’s Surrey, a deeper poetic feeling 
than we actually find here, and yet there is after all a facility 
which shows that the writer must have been a man of good 
understanding with a ready command of English. The author 
of the charming biography which has been already more than 
once quoted informs us, that he was “naturally eloquent and 
of ready speech. His memory was excellent and his wit more 
than ordinary.” We learn that in his youth his natural dispo- 
sition inclined him greatly to “sports and mirth.” What we 
are told of his powers of memory indeed is quite phenomenal. 


And this may be an argument of the greatness of his memory that 
if he had but once heard out of any English, Latin, or Italian history 
so much read as was contained ina leaf he would forthwith perfectly 
have repeated it. Some fora trial have invented twenty long, strange, 
and difficult words, which he had never seen or heard before, yet did 
he recite them readily every one in the same order as they were written, 
having only read them once over. Going one day from the Cathedral 
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Church of St. Paul in London to his own house without Temple Bar, 
he observed the signs of all the houses that were on the left side of 
the street, which are some hundreds, questionless, and being come into 
his house he caused one of his seivants to write them down in a paper 
as he named them, and another being sent with the paper to try thereby 
if the signs of the houses did agree both in name, number, and order, 
with those written in the paper, found them exactly so to do. 


A more favourable specimen again may perhaps be found in 
a “Dialogue” on the Passion, in the same book as the verses 


last quoted : 
That dreadfull doome, when ere at last 
That dismall day befall ; 
That day of wrath, that day of wrake 
And hugie (szc) storm withall. 


When of the shaken firmament 
The hideous clashing sound, 

Shall trouble starrs with tremblings swift 
And dash their globes on ground. 

When as the moone with blood-red lampe 
The people shall affright : 

And globe of sun draw in his beames 
Depriving man of light. &c. 

It was said above that the longing of our poor persecuted 
Catholic forefathers for their heavenly home had found expres- 
sion in some of the most beautiful hymns in the language. 
I venture to justify this remark by quotations from two poems 
which, though they have been more than once printed before, 
will well bear repetition. One of them is the original of a 
hymn, “Jerusalem my Happy Home,” extremely popular 
amongst Anglicans, who are for the most part, no doubt, in 
happy ignorance of the fact that the aspirations which move 
them by their simple and glowing fervour were wrung from 
some poor proscribed Catholic priest in Elizabethan days by 
the stress of persecution.! 

Hierusalem, my happie home, 
when shall I come to thee? 


When shall my sorrowes have an end? 
thy ioyes when shall I see ? 


1 In the only MS. which contains this poem (British Museum Addit. 15225) it is 
described as ‘‘A Song made by F.B.P.” This almost certainly stands for F.B. 
Priest, as many analogies of that date show. Julian, Dictionary of Hymnology, after 
first understanding F.B.P. to be the initials of Christian names and surname, 
afterwards accepts Dr. Neale’s suggestion that they stand for F.B. Pater! Who F.B. 
was it seems impossible now to conjecture. There are remarkably few priests of 
whom we have any record who bear these initials, and it seems hardly likely that 
they could have stood for Father B. Priest. 
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O happie harbour of the saints ! 
O sweete and pleasante soyle ! 

In thee no sorrowe may be founde, 
noe greefe, noe care, noe toyle. 

In thee noe sickenesse may be seene, 
noe hurt, noe ache, no sore, 

There is no death, nor uglie deuil, 
there is life for evermore. 

Noe dampishe mist is seene in thee, 
noe could, nor darksome night, 

There everie soule shines as the sunne, 
there God Himself gives light. 


Perfect as this seems in its wonderful grace and simplicity, 
I think that it is if anything surpassed by another hymn found 
in the same manuscript under the heading, A Prisoner's Song. 
This latter, however, unlike the first, is also known to us from 
a printed copy which appeared in 1601 in a volume entitled 
The Song of Mary the Mother of Christ. \n this case no clue 
whatever exists as to the authorship, although its Catholic 
origin is beyond dispute. It is amusing that Mr. Farr, who 
includes the greater part of it in the collection of Reformation 
Poetry printed for the Parker Society, carefully omits the 
stanzas about our Blessed Lady which betray the creed of the 
writer. We have only space for a few verses. The theme is 
still the joys of Paradise : 
The glorious saints there dwellers bee, 
in number more then man can thinke ; 
Soe manie in a companie 
as love in likenesse doth them linke : 
The starrs in brightnesse they doe passe, 
in swiftnesse arrowes from a boe, 
In strength, in firmnesse, steele and brasse, 
in lightnesse fire, in whitenesse snowe. 
Their cloathinge is more softe then silke, 
with guirdles guirt of beaten gould ; 
They in their hands more white then milke 
of palme triumphant branches hould. 
Their faces shininge like the sunne 
shoote out their glorious gladsome beames ; 
The feild is fought, the battell woone, 
their heades be crownd with diademes. 
The glorious courtiers ever there 
attend on person of their Kinge, 
With Angells ioyned in a Queere, 
melodious himnes of praises singe. 
The virginns chaste in lillie white ; 
the marters clad in scarlet red ; 
The holie fathers which did write 
weare lawrell garelandes on their head. 
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Each Confessor a goulden crowne 

adornd with pearle and precious stone ; 
Thapostles pearless in renowne 

like princes sit in regall throne. 
Queene, mother, virgine eminent, 

than Saints and Angels more devine, 
Like sunne amids the firmament 

above the planets all, doth shine. 


The King that heavenlie pallace rules 
dothe beare upon his goulden sheild 

A cross, in signe of triumph, gules 
erected in a vardiant feild ; 

His glorie such as doeth behoove 
him in his manhood for to take, 

Whose Godhead earth and heaven above 
and all that dwell therein did make. 


In the Earl’s writings we may trace a certain tendency 
towards orderly arrangement, and the making of lists and 
catalogues. Among additions to Lanspergius there is a Hymn 
upon the Passion, “made after the manner of an Alphabet, 
everie verse beginning with everie letter as they follow one 
another in order in the Christ Crosse rowe.” We may take as 
specimens the letters G and L. 


Good Jesus how art thou opprest, 
Thy servants flie and leave thee quite, 
Thy cruell foes on thee doo runne, 
Like Wolves on Lambes with all despite. 
With whips they scourgde thy tender skinne 
They spit upon thy glorious face : 
Thy cheekes they boxe, thy eies they blinde 
And with reproach they thee disgrace. 


L runs thus: 


Lord Lord what paines didst thou endure? 
One might thee now all bloodie see ; 
And swolne with printes of those same stripes, 
Which these vile men had laid on thee. 
And not content thy head they crownde, 
With pricking thornes to make thee finde 
In everie part most grievous paine, 
And to afflict thy patient minde. 


The phrase, “ Thy glorious face,” in the first of these stanzas, 
recalls Father Southwell’s lamentation of our Lady to Christ 
on the Cross, a poem which, curious to say, is found neither in 
the MSS. nor in the Douai editions, but only in the London 
(Protestant) copies. 
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What mist hath dimmed that glorious face, 
What seas of grief my sun doth toss? 

The golden rays of heavenly grace 

Lies now eclipsed on the Cross. 

As a last specimen of the verse attributed to the Earl, I 
quote a piece which has been several times printed under his 
name, but the connection of which with him is certainly 
doubtful. The only MS. known to contain it is the MS. 
Rawlinson, Poet 219, referred to above. It has been assumed 
that the Fourfold Meditation and the three other poetical pieces 
in the volume are in the handwriting of the Earl of Arundel. 
There does not seem to be any authority for this beyond that 
of the author of the catalogue, who apparently has misread the 
note attributing the first poem to him. It is hardly credible 
that an author copying out his own verses should have made 
so many obvious blunders as the transcriber of this text, and 
again the- second piece in the volume is distinctly assigned to 
a certain Peter Fleskines. However, the Venerable Philip had 
more than once resided at Kenninghall, and, as the county in 
which many of his estates lay, must have known Norfolk well. 
The sentiments too are undoubtedly such as he would have 
sympathized with deeply. 

In the wrackes of Walsingham whom should I chuse 

But the Queen of Walsingham to be guide to my Muse 

Then thou Prince of Walsingham grant me to frame 

Bitter plaints to rue thy wrongs, bitter woe for thy name. 

Bitter was it, oh, to see the silly sheep 

Murdered by the ravening wolves while the shepherd did sleep, 
Bitter was it, oh, to view the sacred vine 

Whiles the gardeners played all close, rooted up by the swine. 
Bitter, bitter, oh, to behold the grass to grow 

Where the walls of Walsingham, so stately did show, 

Such were the works of Walsingham, while she did stand, 
Such are the wrackes as now do show of that holy land. 

Level, level with the ground the towers do lie 

Which with their golden glittering tops pierced once to the sky 
Where were gates, no gates are now, the ways unknown 
Where the press of peers did pass while her fame far was blown. 
Owls do screech where the sweetest hymns lately were sung, 
Toads and serpents hold their dens, where the Palmers did throng. 
Weep, weep, O Walsingham,. whose days are nights, 

Blessings turned to blasphemies, holy deeds to despites, 

Sin is where our Lady sat, Heaven turned is to Hell, 

Satan sits where our Lord did sway, Walsingham, oh farewell. 


' E.g. By the late Mr. Waterton, Pietas Mariana Britannica, p. 218, and in 
Chappell’s History of Popular Music. Father Bridgett, Dowry of Mary, p. 308, is 
careful to point out that the authorship is uncertain. 
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The last four lines of this piece bears a strong resemblance 
to Father Southwell’s favourite manner, and it must be remem- 
bered that he was a Norfolk man also, and was more likely to 
be familiar with Walsingham than even Earl Philip. His 
grandfather, Sir Richard Southwell, had had much to do with 
the spoliation of the shrine, and among an immense amount 
of monastic property which had come into his hands, he had 
held at least for a time lands belonging to Our Lady -of 
Walsingham. It would be a very natural thing for his 
grandson to offer the tribute of an elegy in atonement for the 
sin of his ancestor. Whoever was its author, the poem 
is an interesting example of a class of literature of which 
singularly few specimens survive, attesting the fond regrets of 
Elizabethan Catholics for the lost shrines and traditions of an 
earlier generation. 

It seems unfair to such a man as the Venerable Confessor 
of the faith whose contributions to literature we have been 
discussing, to direct attention almost exclusively to that wherein 
he was seen to least advantage, that which was perhaps rather his 
foible than his forte. It would have been a more grateful task to 
speak of his loyalty to the faith and his constancy in suffering, 
to refute the malicious calumny which charged him with having 
Mass said for the success of the Spanish Armada, or to dwell 
upon the noble example of Christian virtue displayed by the 
holy wife and equally holy sister who loved him so tenderly. 
These were three noble souls, the radiance of whose virtues was 
reflected upon one another, and no higher testimony can be 
found to the worth of their common friend and spiritual father, 
Father Southwell, than that before he was twenty-five he should 
have been chosen and should have remained until his death the 
counsellor and guide, to whom in their difficulties they all 
had recourse. With regard to Earl Philip, the noblest tribute 
which was ever paid to him may be found in the fragment of 
a poem still existing in his wife’s handwriting. If, as is probably 
the case, it be her own composition, it seems to me to show a 
truer poetic feeling than anything I have been able to quote 
from the writings of her husband, and the sincerity of the 
thought which it expresses is evidenced by the constancy with 
which for thirty-five years she persevered in her widowhood, 
refusing the most flattering offers of marriage. It is an extract 
which may fitly conclude this paper. 


VOL. LXXXVI. 
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I. 


In sad and ashy weeds, 
I sigh, I groan, I pine, I mourn ; 
My oaten yellow reeds, 
I all to jet and ebon turn. 
My watery eyes, like winter’s skies, 
My furrowed cheeks o’erflow ; 
All heaven know why, men mourn as I, 
And who can blame my woe? 


Il. 
In sable robes of night, 
My days of joy consumed be, 
My sorrow sees no light, 
My lights through sorrow nothing see. 
For now my sun his course hath run 
And from his sphere doth go, 
To endless bed of folded lead, 
And who can blame my woe? 


III. 
My flocks I now forsake, 
That so my sheep my grief may know ; 
The lilies loth to take, 
That since His death presumed to grow. 
I envy air, because it dare 
Still breathe, and he not so; 
Hate earth that doth entomb his youth, 
And who can blame my woe? 
Iv. 
Not I, poor I, alone— 
(Alone how can this sorrow be ?) 
Not only men make moan, 
But more than men make moan with me: 
The gods of greens, the mountain queens 
The fairy circled row, 
The muses nine, and powers divine 
Do all condole my woe. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 











The Law relating to Patents and Similar Rights. 





I.— PATENTS. 


Litere patentes, or open letters, are so called because “they are 
not sealed up, but exposed to open view, with the Great Seal 
pendent at the bottom, and are usually directed or addressed 
by the King to all his subjects at large.”! These letters contain 
grants made by the Crown of some right or privilege. We 
have now come to use the word “patent” in a more restricted 
sense, to mean one particular kind of grant by the Crown, viz., 
a grant to an inventor of the sole and exclusive right to use, 
exercise, and sell his invention for a limited period. 

Although a patent is now sealed, not with the Great Seal 
as formerly, but with the seal of the Patent Office, and, although 
a patent may be obtained for any new invention, yet the granting 
of it is still a prerogative of the Crown and a matter of favour, 
not of right. Formerly the exclusive privileges conferred by 
letters patent did not prevail against the Crown; but now, by 
the Patents Act, 1883,2 a patent is to have the same effect 
against the Queen, her heirs and successors, as it has against 
a subject; still, however, the invention may be used by any 
department of the service of the Crown on terms approved of 
or settled by the Treasury. 

The royal power of granting monopolies, which had been 
carried to great excess to the injury of the public, was curtailed 
by the Statute of Monopolies 21 Jac. I. c. 3; and it is upon the 
exception contained in this Act that the Law relating to Patents 
depends. By the 6th section, patents and grants of privilege 
for fourteen years or under, for the sole working or making of 
any manner of new manufactures not used by others, to the 
true and first inventor, are authorized so long as no illegality 
or inconvenience arises. 


1 See Stephen’s Blackstone. 

2 The Patents, Designs, and Trade Marks’ Act, 1883, 46 and 47 Vict. c. 57. 

® See Judgment of the Court of Appeal in Von Heyden v. Neustadt, L.R. 14 
Ch. D. p. 232. 
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The grant of a patent strikes, as it were, a kind of bargain 
between the inventor and the public; the public get the 
advantage of the invention, while the profit is for a reasonable 
time secured to the inventor. 

In order that a patent may be obtained, the invention must 
be both new and useful, and the patentee must be the true and 
first inventor. 

Novelty is of course indispensable, and the patent would be 
invalid if the invention had previously been described in a book, 
or had in any way become part of the stock of public informa- 
tion, even if the person applying for the patent believed the 
discovery to have been made for the first time by himself. 

A patent may be granted for a new contrivance applied to 
a new purpose, or for a new contrivance applied to an old 
purpose, or for a new combination of old parts; but there 
cannot be a-valid patent privilege for what merely amounts to 
a new use of an old thing; or, as Lord Abinger put it, “it 
would be a very extraordinary thing to say that because all 
mankind have been accustomed to eat soup with a spoon, that 
a man could take out a patent because he says you might eat 
peas with a spoon.”! Thus in Slazenger v. Feltham,’ the Court 
of Appeal held that making grooves upon the handle of a lawn- 
tennis bat, and a knob at the end to prevent the hand slipping, 
could not be made the subject of a patent, Lord Justice Cotton 
pointing out that both the roughening and the knob were very 
old contrivances, and it really was applying old contrivances to 
a new purpose. 

But although there cannot, as a rule, be a valid patent for 
a new use of an old thing, yet the new application of any means 
or contrivance may be the subject of a patent, if it lies so much 
out of the track of the former use as not to suggest itself, but 
to require some application of thought or study.’ 

The invention must be useful as well as new, “but the law 
is very clear that a small amount of utility will do.”* 

The patentee, moreover, must be “the true and first in- 
ventor,” not always indeed in the popular meaning of the words, 
but in the sense which has been attached to them by judicial 
decisions on the Statute of Monopolies.° Thus simultaneous or 


1 Re Losh’s Patent. Losh v. Hague, 1. W.P.C. 208. 

2 Cutler’s Reports of Patent Cases, vol. vi. no. 17, p. 232. 

3 Penn v. Bibby, L.R. 2, Ch. 127. 

4 Sir George Jessel, M.R. in Plimpton v. Malcolmson, L.R. 3 Ch. D. 531. 
5 Sir George Jessel in Plimpton v, Malcolmson, L.R. 3 Ch. D, 531. 
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even prior discovery of an invention will not prevent an inde- 
pendent discoverer obtaining a valid patent; the true and first 
inventor in this case is he who first obtains the patent. Then, 
again, if a man has heard of an invention abroad, he is allowed 
to bring it over to this country and take out a patent for it, 
provided, of course, the thing is not part of the common know- 
ledge of this country. Here the patentee in reality has not 
invented anything; but in former days, when communication 
with foreign parts was difficult, the law rewarded the efforts of 
the man who overcame the difficulties, and introduced a new 
and useful thing into this country, in the same manner as if 
he had been the inventor. The decisions on this subject still 
stand, but they are now looked upon as somewhat anomalous, 
and the principle upon which they rest has not been extended. 
Thus in Marsden v. Saville Street Company,' it was sought to 
apply the same interpretation to the case of a communication 
made from one British subject to another, but without success. 
The plaintiff was the legal personal representative of her late 
husband, and had found the invention amongst his papers. The 
case was decided in 1878; since then, however, the law in this 
particular instance, namely, that of the executor or administrator 
of a deceased inventor, has been altered, and the Act of 1883 
now allows the representative to apply for a patent within six 
months of the death of the inventor, stating that he believes 
the deceased to have been the true and first inventor; but in 
other cases of a communication made from one British subject 
to another, an application for a patent will still be refused. 

The inventor cannot obtain a patent if he use the invention 
for profit before the application has been accepted. Were it 
otherwise, it is obvious that the bargain between the inventor 
and the public, which, as we have seen, underlies the idea of 
a patent, would not be fairly carried out. That bargain is that, 
on condition of the public getting the benefit of something new, 
the inventor is to be protected ; but in the case supposed the 
inventor would already have secured some profit, and would 
be seeking the protection of the law for a thing which was 
already in use and no longer new. After the acceptance of 
the application the invention may be used and published 
without prejudice to the patent being granted. This is called 
provisional protection. 

Before a patent can be obtained, the Statute law contained 


1 LR. 3 Ex. D. 203. 
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in the Patents, Designs, and Trade Marks Act of 1883, as 
amended by those of 1885, 1886, and 1888, and the rules there- 
under, must be complied with. The inventor must make his 
application in the prescribed form, and must supply such a 
description or specification of his invention (accompanied by 
drawings, if required) as would enable an ordinary workman, 
using that amount of skill and intelligence which is fairly to 
be expected of him, to produce the thing for which the patent 
is taken out. This is called the complete specification, and 
must be left either at the time of application, or within nine 
months from that time (unless the time has been extended for 
a further period of one month), otherwise the application will 
be deemed to be abandoned. If the complete specification 
cannot be left at the time of application, there must be a 
provisional specification showing the nature of the invention 
without entering into details. 

The Comptroller-General of Patents, Designs, and Trade 
Marks is appointed by, and acts under the direction of, the 
Board of Trade. It is his duty to refer every application to 
an Examiner, who is to report upon the matter. Should the 
report be unfavourable, the Comptroller may, after giving the 
applicant an opportunity of being heard, refuse the application, 
or require that the application, specification, or drawings be 
amended ; the applicant may then, if he thinks fit, appeal to 
the Law Officer." 

The acceptance of the complete specification is to be adver- 
tised by the Comptroller in the /Wustrated Journal of Patents, 
and the documents and drawings may then be inspected by the 
public. 

If the granting of a patent is opposed, the Comptroller is 
to decide the case subject to an appeal to the Law Officer. If 
there is no opposition, or if after opposition the question is 
determined in favour of the applicant, a patent effectual for 
fourteen years? in the United Kingdom and the Isle of Man 
is sealed as of the day of the application, but there can be no 
proceedings in respect of any infringement committed before 
publication of the complete specification. 

If it is shown (1) that the patent is not being worked ; or, 


1 Her Majesty’s Attorney General or Solicitor General, 

? If the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council report that the patentee has been 
inadequately remunerated, the patent may be extended for another seven or even 
fourteen years, or a new patent may be granted. 
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(2) that the reasonable requirements of the public cannot be 
supplied ; or, (3) that any one is prevented from using to the 
best advantage any invention of which he is possessed ; then 
the patentee may. be ordered by the Board of Trade to grant 
licences for the use of the invention on reasonable terms. 

All grants, assignments, transmissions, and other matters 
affecting patents, are entered in the Register kept at the Patent 
Office. 

The prescribed fees must be punctually paid, otherwise the 
patent ceases; the Comptroller may, however, grant further 
time where he is satisfied that the failure to pay was attributable 
to accident, mistake, or inadvertence. 

A petition for the revocation of a patent may be presented 
by the Attorney General; or by persons alleging that their 
rights have been, in certain ways, interfered with, or that they 
had, before the date of the patent, publicly manufactured or 
dealt with the alleged invention. And when the patent has 
been revoked on the ground of fraud, the Comptroller may 
grant the true inventor a patent for the remainder of the period 
for which the revoked patent was granted. 

The remedy for infringement of a patent is an action for an 
injunction to prevent a continuance of the offence, and as 
reparation for past injury, either damages or an account of the 
profits made by the wrong-doer ; but a plaintiff “cannot get an 
account of profits and also damages. .. . If he takes profits, 
he adopts that which was done by the infringer, and claims 
himself the profits which have been made by the exercise of 
the invention.” ! 

It may be noticed that the expression “ patent medicine” is 
very loosely used to signify, not only those medicines for which 
a patent has been granted, which are not very numerous, but 
also those for which a stamp duty has to be paid. These latter, 
roughly speaking, include those which profess to cure some 
specific ailment, and in the mixture of which the makers profess 
to be in possession of some secret. 


2.—DESIGNS. 
Designs to which the Patents, Designs, and Trade Marks 
Acts relate are applicable to the pattern, shape, configuration, 
or ornament of any artificial or naturai substance (not being a 


1 Per Cotton, L.J., in American Braided Wire Co, v. Thomson, L.R. 44 Ch. Ds 
at p. 287. 
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design for anything protected by the Sculpture Copyright Act, 
1814, 54 Geo. 3, c. 56). 

In order that a design may be registered at the Patent 
Office, it must be “ new or original,” and not merely some slight 
modification of what has gone before. Thus in the case of 
Le May v. Welch,! a design of a shirt-collar, which the 
proprietors called the “tandem collar,” had been registered. 
The advantages claimed for this collar were, its height above 
the stud which fastened it in front, the cutting away of the 
corners in a segment of a circle, and the absence of a band. 
The plaifitiffs pointed out the great merits of their “tandem 
collar,” over the old so-called “ masher collar”! They said that 
the defendant had infringed their registered design ; and they 
moved for an injunction to restrain them from continuing to do 
so. The defendants, on the other hand, retorted that the design 
was neither new nor original, and asked that it might be 
removed from the register. 

The late Mr. Justice Pearson, in giving judgment, said: 
“The only excuse for the case having taken so much time is 
that I am told, and therefore believe, that commercially there is 
very great value in the plaintiff’s design ; otherwise, that some- 
thing like three hours should have been expended in deter- 
mining a question as to the shape of a collar, is shocking to any 
person who knows the value of time.” His lordship, however, 
thought that the Legislature intended that matters apparently 
minute and trivial might nevertheless be registered under the 
Act. He refused to strike the design off the register, and 
granted an injunction to restrain the infringement. The 
defendants then took the case to the Court of Appeal, where 
they succeeded in getting Mr. Justice Pearson’s decision 
reversed. Lord Justice Baggallay pointed out that collars 
already in use had been produced to the court, combining all 
the characteristics of the “tandem collar,’ and that the differ- 
ences only consisted in the proportions of the several parts. 
Lord Justice Bowen said, “It is not every mere difference of 
cut, every change of outline, every change of length or breadth, 
or configuration, in a simple and most familiar article of dress 
like this, which constitutes novelty of design. To hold that 
would be to paralyze industry, and to make the Patents, 
Designs, and Trade Marks Acts a trap to catch honest traders. 
It cannot be said that there is a new design every time a coat 


1 L.R. 28 Ch. D. 24. 
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is made with a different slope, or a different number of buttons. 
Tailoring would become impossible if such were the law, and it 
does not appear to me that such is the iaw. There must be, 
not a mere novelty of outline, but a substantial novelty in the 
design, having regard to the nature of the article.” Lord Justice 
Fry agreed with his learned brethren. “It has been said,” 
added his lordship, “that if we so hold, the result will be that 
no shirt-collar can be registered. That is a conclusion which to 
my mind is neither astonishing nor alarming. It is not aston- 
ishing when we regard the fact, of which we may take judicial 
cognizance, that shirt-collars have been worn for many years, 
and that the fashion has been changing perpetually with regard 
to their form and design, and it will not be any great calamity 
to the world if it proves impossible to register a design for 
them.” In the end, therefore, the register was rectified by the 
removal of the design of the “tandem collar.” 

Another condition of protection is, that the design has not 
been previously published in the United Kingdom. Thus, 
although a man may be entitled to communicate the design in 
confidence to a shopman whom he is employing to carry out 
the work, or even to a commission-agent, for the purpose of 
consulting him as to the advisability, or otherwise, of registering 
the design, yet the matter must not in any way be disclosed to 
outsiders, For instance, when a man had in confidence con- 
sulted a commission-agent, and the latter, with a view to 
ascertaining whether there was likely to be a good market for 
the article in question, talked to three of his customers, giving 
them samples, and taking prospective orders from them, it was 
held that this amounted to a previous publication, and that the 
subsequent registration of the design was thereby invalidated. 

It is, however, specially provided by the Act of 1883,? that 
the exhibition of a design at a certified Industrial or Inter- 
national Exhibition will not prevent or invalidate its registration, 
if the exhibitor give the prescribed notice to the Comptroller of 
his intention to exhibit, and if he apply for registration within 
six months from the opening of the exhibition. 

In order to obtain registration the statutory requirements as 
to the particulars to be stated, and the drawings or specimens 
to be delivered, must be complied with. If the Comptroller 
accepts the designs, he grants a certificate, and, on registration, 


1 Blank v. Footman, Pretty and Co., L.R. 39 Ch. D. 678. 
2 46 and 47 Vict. c. 57, S. 57. 
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the proprietor has copyright in the design for five years from 
the date on which the application was received. The proprietor, 
however, loses his rights if the article is sold, or delivered on 
sale, before it has been stamped as required by the Act, unless 
he can show that he took all proper steps to ensure the marking 
of the article. 

The remedy for an interference with the proprietor’s rights 
in a design is an action for an injunction and damages; penalties 
moreover are recoverable by a proprietor from any one who 
applies a design, or an imitation thereof, to any article without 
the licence of the proprietor, or who knowingly sells things with 
a fraudulent design upon them. 


3.-—TRADE-MARKS. 

“ The original foundation of the whole law is this, that when 
one knowing that goods are not made by a particular trader 
sells them as and for the goods of that trader, he does that 
which injures the trader. At first it was put upon the ground 
that he did so when he sold inferior goods as and for the 
trader’s ; but it is established (alike at law and in equity) that 
it is an actionable injury to pass off goods known not to be the 
plaintiff’s as and for the plaintiff’s, even though not inferior. 
The modes in which goods may be passed off as and for the 
plaintiff’s vary. The most usual is where a particular mark on 
the goods, or on the packages in which they are sold, has been 
used to denote that they are made by a particular firm to such 
an extent that it is understood in the market to bear that 
meaning. The law as to those trade-marks is now regulated by 
statutes, but before there was any legislation on the subject it 
was well settled that when any one adopted a mark so closely 
resembling the trade-mark of the plaintiff that it would be 
likely to be mistaken for it, and put it on his goods and sold 
them, knowing that though the persons to whom he sold them 
were well aware that they were not the plaintiff’s make, yet 
that they were meant to be sold to others who would see only 
the trade-mark, and were likely to be deceived by its resemblance 
to that of the plaintiff, he might be properly found to have 
knowingly and fraudulently sold the goods as and for the 
plaintiff’s goods.”! But a trade-mark is of value not only to 
the owner, but also to the public, as it forms a kind of warrantry 


1 Per Lord Blackburn in Singer Manufacturing Co. v. Loog. L.R. 8 App. Cas. 
pp. 29 and 30. 
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to them that they are getting the goods of a particular producer. 
The case of a trade-mark differs from that of a patent in 
that the mark is the only object of the right. The manufactured 
article itself may be imitated and sold with impunity, so long 
as the mark is not attached to it; on the other hand, any sale 
without a licence of a patented article is unlawful. 

The protection of the law is now given to copyright, patents, 
trade-marks, and similar rights, on the ground of property ; 
in the case of a trade-mark, however, the property exists in it 
only as attached to specific articles, and it can only be assigned 
in connection with the good-will of a business, 

At Common Law, before any Statutes on the subject were 
passed, it was necessary, in order that a plaintiff might recover 
damages for the infringement of his mark, that he should show, 
amongst other things, that he had been accustomed to use the 
mark and that it was well known; by the Patents, Designs, and 
Trade Marks Acts, application for registration is to be deemed 
equivalent to public use. 

The Statutes relating to the subject, the first of which was 
passed in 1875, have provided what trade-marks are capable 
of registration, and when the mark is one which may be 
registered, registration is a condition precedent to commencing 
proceedings for infringement; but it was desirable to protect 
vested rights in old trade-marks which had been used before 
13th August, 1875, even although they might be of a nature 
incapable of registration under the Acts; it is therefore now 
provided that in such a case a certificate of the Comptroller 
that registration has been refused may be given. “The result 
is that the owner of a trade-mark suing to prevent, or recover 
damages for, infringement, must be able to produce a certificate 
of registration, if the mark, whether old or new, is capable of 
registration ; or, if it be an old mark, a certificate of refusal 
of registration ; but the Act does not specially deal with a new 
mark not capable of registration.” ! 

The application for registration must be in the statutory 
form, and there is an appeal to the Board of Trade from the 
refusal of the Comptroller to register the mark. The Board 
of Trade may, if it appears to them expedient, refer the appeal 
to the High Court of Justice, but the Court has no jurisdiction 
unless the matter is so referred. 

1 Goodeve’s Modern Law of Personal Property, p. 244. There are special 
provisions for the registration at Sheffield of Sheffield metal goods. 
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If the registration of a trade-mark is opposed, the Comp- 
troller has to decide between the applicant and the opposer ; 
and here again there is an appeal to the Board of Trade, and 
there may be a reference to the High Court. When there are 
conflicting claims to registration, the Comptroller may himself 
submit the question to the Court. 

When once a man has acquired a right to a trade-mark, 
the Court will interfere on any infringement of that right. 

Criminal proceedings by indictment for obtaining money 
by false pretences may be taken where the imitation of a trade- 
mark has been intended to be, and has been, the means of 
inducing persons to believe that they were buying one thing 
when in fact they were getting another. Criminal proceedings 
may also be taken under the special provisions of the Merchan- 
dise Marks Act, 1887. 

In the case of a civil action for an injunction and damages 
the animus of the infringer is quite immaterial, the fact that 
ordinary purchasers are likely to be misled is sufficient, it is 
not necessary to show that the defendant knew that his trade- 
mark resembled any existing mark. “The action of the court,” 
said Lord Cairns,! “must depend upon the right of the plaintiff 
and the injury done to that right. What the motive of the 
defendant may be, the court has very imperfect means of 
knowing. If he was ignorant of the plaintiffs’ rights in the 
first instance, he is, as soon as he becomes acquainted with 
them and perseveres in infringing upon them, as culpable as if 
he had originally known them.” 

A trade-mark may be renewed at the end of every fourteen 
years on payment of the prescribed fees. If these fees, however, 
are not paid after the statutory notices, the mark will be struck 
off the register, and after that a fresh application for regis- 
tration must be made. 


4.—TRADE NAMES. 

We will now add a few words on Trade Names. Whether 
the name be that of a firm by whom the goods are manu- 
factured, or of the goods themselves, the same principles of 
law apply. 

“In this country we do not recognize the absolute right of 
a person to a particular name, to the extent of entitling him 
to prevent the assumption of that name by a stranger. The 

4 Singer Manufacturing Co. v. Wilson, L.R. 3 App. Cas. 391. 
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right to the exclusive use of a name in connection with a 
trade or business is familiar to our law; and any person using 
that name, after a relative right of this description has been 
acquired by another, is considered to have been guilty of fraud, 
or at least of an invasion of another’s right, and renders himself 
liable to an action, or he may be restrained from the use of the 
name by injunction.” 4 

A man’s intention in using the name is immaterial except 
in the case of his using his own name, or the name which truly 
describes the article sold; in such a case he cannot be restrained 
unless it be proved that he is trying to represent that his 
business is that of a rival trader. A few of the decided cases 
will illustrate our meaning. Thus, in Burgess v. Burgess,” the 
plantiff was the manufacturer of “ Burgess’s Essence of 
Anchovies,” at 107, Strand, the defendant was his son and had 
been in his employ, but had since set up a business for himself, 
in which he styled himself as “late of 107, Strand,” and called 
his sauce, “ Burgess’s Essence of Anchovies.” He was restrained 
from describing himself as “late of 107, Strand,” but it was - 
held on appeal that, in the absence of fraud, he could not be 
restrained from using his own name, or describing his article 
as being what in fact it was. “All the Queen’s subjects,” 
said Lord Justice Knight Bruce, “have a right, if they will, 
to manufacture and sell pickles and sauces, and not the less 
so that their fathers have done so before them. All the 
Queen’s subjects have a right to sell these articles in their 
own names, and not the less so that they bear the same name 
as their fathers; nor is there anything else that the defendant 
has done in question before us. He follows the same trade 
as that his father follows and has long followed, namely, that 
of a manufacturer and seller of pickles, preserves, and sauces ; 
amongst them one called ‘Essence of Anchovies.’ He carries 
on business in his own name, and sells his essence of anchovies 
as ‘Burgess’s Essence of Anchovies,’ which in truth it is. If 
any circumstance of fraud, now material, had accompanied and 
were continuing to accompany the case it would stand very 
differently, but the whole case lies in what I have stated. The 
whole ground of complaint is the great celebrity, which, during 
many years, has been possessed by the elder Mr. Burgess’s 
Essence of Anchovies. That does not give him such exclusive 


1 Per Lo:d Che'msford in Du Bou'ay v. Du Boulay, L.R. 2 P.C. 441. 
2 3 De. G, M. and G. 896, 
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right, such a monoply, such a privilege, as to prevent any man 
from making essence of anchovies and selling it under his own 
name.” Lord Justice Turner laid down the law even more 
clearly. “When a person is selling goods under a particular 
| name, and another person not having that name, is using it, 
it may be presumed that he so uses it to represent the goods 
a sold by himself as the goods of the person whose name he uses ; 
but when the defendant sells goods under 47s own name, and 
it happens that the plaintiff has the same name, it does not 
follow that the defendant is selling his goods as the goods of 
the plaintiff. It is a question of evidence in each case whether 
there is a false representation or not.” 

The latest case on the subject is Reddaway v. Banham,! 
decided in the autumn of last year. There the plaintiffs had 
| for many years been the sole manufacturers of a hair belting 
| for machinery, which they advertised and sold under the name 
of “Camel-hair belting.” They contended that their belting had 
become so well known under that designation that the term 
“Camel-hair belting,” was understood in the market to mean their 
belting. The defendants had commenced to manufacture belting 
| of the same kind, which they also advertised and sold under the 
| name of “Camel-hair belting.” It was held that the plaintiffs 
were not entitled to an injunction to restrain the defendants 
| from calling their goods by a name which was in fact a sub- 
stantially correct description of them. Lord Esher, M.R., in 
giving judgment, said: “A man may obtain, under circumstances 
such as existed with regard to the plaintiffs, although he has 
no patent and no question of a trade-mark arises, a right that 
no one shall come to the market and take away his business 
by what is really making use of his name. That, no doubt, 
has been decided as a general proposition; but it is subject, 
I think, to the exception that a man cannot be restrained by 
injunction from telling in the course of business that which is 
the simple truth.” 

The case of Tussaud v. Tussaud? affords an illustration on 
the other hand of the use of a name which the law will not 
allow. In that case the plaintiff, a man named Poyser, was 
the owner of the well-known wax-works business known as 
“Madame Tussaud and Sons, Limd.,” and he sought to restrain 
the defendant, Louis J. Tussaud, from applying to the Registrar 
of Joint-Stock Companies for the registration of any company 

1 LR, [1895] 1 Q.B. 286. 2 LR. 44 Ch. D. 678. 
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to be incorporated under the name of “ Louis Tussaud, Limd.,” 
or any similar name. The defendant was a member of the 
original Tussaud family, and had been employed in the original 
business until it was sold in 1889 to Poyser; and he said that 
neither he nor the directors of his company had any intention 
of misleading the public into thinking that the new business 
had any connection with the old one. This might have been 
so, but what was the position of the defendant? He was a 
mere paid manager, and the business was not his at all, but 
belonged to other persons. If he really had a business, he 
might certainly have carried it on in his own name; he might 
have sold it to other persons, who in their turn might have 
transferred it and the good-will to a joint-stock company, and 
in all probability that company might have been registered 
under the same name as had previously been used in connection 
with the business, but that was not the case here; and 
accordingly Mr. Justice Stirling granted an injunction to 
restrain the defendant from registering under the Companies 
Acts any company to be incorporated under the name of 
“Louis Tussaud, Limd.,” or any other name likely to mislead 
or deceive the public into the belief that the new company 
was the same as the old. 


WILLIAM C. MAUDE. 
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III.—PRIESTS. 

“OF priests we can offer a charming variety,” says Mr. Alfred 
Perceval Graves—himself a Protestant—in his popular song, 
“Father O’Flynn.” The priests of Protestant fiction, however, 
offer very little variety, and that by no means “charming.” 
Agreeing in their leading characteristics, they differ materially 
from the. priest of the average novel, who is either a jovial, 
rollicking, good-natured, and not too intelligent Irishman, 
such as we find in the stories of Charles Lever; or an intel- 
lectual, refined being, who cannot look you in the face, and 
habitually glides. We have them both in Henry Kingsley’s 
Ravenshoe—“a jolly-looking, round-faced, Irish priest, by name 
Tiernay,” who smokes cigars, sings, “in an absent manner, in 
a sweet, low voice, 


For the girl of my heart that I’ll never see more,” 


tells stories “about five Miss Moriartys” and St. Bridget and 
the oyster, says “he aint,” and talks of “edication” and “the 
hooly Church :” and Father Mackworth, “ of presentable exterior 
and polite manners,” who comes from Rome, and who “in a 
very few days had gauged every intellect in the house.” Father 
Mackworth “talked about the Immaculate Conception through 
his nose,” talks Latin to a brother priest at dinner in mixed 
company; glides about; opens doors at unexpected times; 
could not “help lying;” plotted disgracefully ; yet refused a 
bribe of ten thousand pounds, although, in some mysterious 
manner, a “cardinal’s chair” would have followed! Not 
altogether satisfactory either of them, though the author clearly 
means us to like Father Tiernay. Father Mackworth has all the 
characteristics of the stage, or Protestant, Jesuit, though we are 
not told that he belonged to the Society: among them that of 


1 «*T have refused a cardinal’s chair this night.” . . . ‘‘ A cardinal’s chair thrown 
to the dogs.” (ch, xxv.) 
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“sliding,” a habit cultivated by every Jesuit in fiction worth 
mention, although, so far as I know them, curiously absent 
from the living examples. I remember that when making a 
retreat at Manresa, some three or four years after I had become 
a Catholic, there seemed a distinct want of fitness in the 
creaky boots worn by Father Anderdon, the approach of which 
I could hear when they were quite a long way off. 

To deal first with the regular! clergy, the Benedictines claim 
the foremost place, on account of the immuring of nuns, a custom 
which, it would seem, they were the first to introduce and to 
embody in their Rule. It is to be regretted that none of those 
who so glibly repeat this calumny, and quote Sir Walter Scott 
in support of their case, have ever cited the passage in the 
Rule of St. Benedict which provides for this ceremony. Until 
this has been done, common-sense folk may be excused for 
accepting Father Thurston’s pamphlet on Zhe Jmmuring of 
Nuns? as effectively disposing of this Protestant myth. In 
later times the immuring business was taken up by the 
Dominicans, as appears from the testimony of Mr. Rider 
Haggard and numerous other writers of equal authority. 
Perhaps, however, the Benedictines still retain an interest in 
the business, for the “tall priest” who was dressed “in the white 
robe and hood of the Dominicans that left nothing visible 
except his eyes”—Mr. Haggard is nothing if not accurate— 
was assisted at the function by a “black-robed, keen-eyed 
priest,” who used bad language and struck the about-to-be- 
immured nun with a crucifix. The Dominicans, indeed, come 
next to the Jesuits in Protestant disfavour, on account of their 
association with the Inquisition. Subsequently the walling-up 
business became so general that even Lady Abbesses could 
decree its execution ;* and it passed, as we know, into the great 
body of tradition which forms the basis of Protestant belief. 


Dominicans and Franciscans divide the honours in a tale 
which has had a wide circulation, Zhe Szx Sisters of the Valleys, 

1 Even this familiar term is not always intelligible to the educated Protestant. 
The Harvest for December, which has just come into my hands, points out that 
Mr. Montagu Fowler, in his book on Some Notable Archbishops of Canterbury, states 
that St. Augustine was accompanied on his mission to this country ‘‘ by forty monks, 
secular and regular.” 

* Catholic Truth Society, price 1d. 

3 Montezuma’s Daughter, by H. Rider Haggard, chaps. ix. x. See Zhe Myth of 
the Walled-up Nun, by Father Thurston. Catholic Truth Society, 1d. 

* See Falconbridge—a work to be dealt with later—p. 56. 
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by the Rev. William Bramley-Moore, M.A. This was published 
in 1864, and has passed through numerous editions. The author, 
whose acquaintance I was privileged to enjoy, was, at the time 
he wrote this, incumbent of a Buckinghamshire parish; he 
subsequently abandoned his cure and adopted the views of 
Professor Huxley, after which he joined the “Catholic Apos- 
tolic,” or Irvingite community. The plot of the story is simple: 
Six Waldensian sisters married six Waldensian brothers; all 
were persecuted in various ways by the Papists ; some died, but 
others—I think, for I have never finished the book—survived. 
My concerr is, however, not with these excellent folk, but with 
the priests who figure in the volume. 

In the first chapter we come face to face with the Pope, 
Innocent X. Having entered the Sala Regia, to which he was 
conducted by “several acolytes,” and ascended the throne, “he 
said, in a peculiar cadence, Dominus vobiscum, and stretching 
out two fingers of his right hand, made a motion, at which the 
beholders fell on their knees and crossed themselves.” The 
Pope, having ordered the persecution of the Waldenses, had an 
uneasy time of it. He went by himself into the Sistine Chapel, 
“cast himself on his face before the high altar, ... anon he 
wandered among the stalls of the choir, and coming back 
within the rails, knelt on the steps of the altar; but he found no 
rest.” He then “fell down upon the steps, while the broken 
words fell from him, ‘Have mercy on me! Jansenius—did I 
condemn him? In how many points—five—five? Why will 
the Jesuits assail me? Avaunt, Olympia, my brother’s widow— 
how many bishopricks hast thou given away? Kyrie eletson. 
Maria, Regina Angelorum.”” A few days after this he died, 
and “our scene is changed” to the farm of the six brothers and 
six sisters. 

The character with whom I propose to concern myself is 
the Franciscan Malvicino, “ Abbot of Pignerol, Confessor to the 
Marchioness of Pianesse.” “He was short in stature and 
somewhat corpulent, while his eyes, dim with sensuality, 
betrayed rather the revels of the refectory than the vigils of 
the oratory.” Malvicino was chiefly distinguished by the 
originality and variety of his oaths and his indiscreet zeal for 
the conversion of heretics. “Leave her to me,” he said, “and 
by Pope Benedict IX., who sold St. Peter’s chair, I’ll soon make 
a disciple of her, and add another member to the Holy Catholic 
and Apostolic Church.” But Marie declined to be converted, 
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although the Franciscan did his best. “If you will not let me 
do it by persuasion,” he said at last, “I shall excommunicate 
you, and hand you over to the soldiers of the Cross.” He then 
called upon Father Placido Corso to “lend [his] spiritual aid 
to drag this daughter into the kingdom,” but Father Placido 
said : 


“ Argue with her out of the Bible; you know enough of it, don’t 
you, to vindicate our doctrines ? ” 

“T don’t think I do; I only know some of those parts I chant by 
heart; and if it comes to bandying texts of Scripture, by Pope 
Celestine III., who kicked the Emperor Henry VI.’s crown off his head, 
I shall come off the worst. But go and look after your belongings, and 
leave me with my erring daughter.” 

Malvicino went up to Marie, and holding the crucifix against her 
lips, said: “So you refuse to belong to the Holy Roman Church, and 
talk about your cursed heresy, which has clung to these infernal villages 
so long. Then the devil take your soul and body.” 

ending over the bed, he spat in that wan face, and raised his hand 
as if to inflicta blow. A fierce glare passed over his features, which 
suddenly relaxed into a smile, as if some happy thought had suggested 
itself 

** Good,” said he, aloud, “ that will be a work of supererogation, and 
the blessed Bridget will intercede for me after this. I will—I will save 
her—I will baptize her into the true Church.” 

With these words he began to search about the room, and at last 
found some water, which he poured into a cup. Kneeling by the 
bedside, and making the sign of the cross, he chanted in a monotonous 
tone, Baptiso te ix nomine Domini, et Filit, e¢ Spiritus Sancti. Amen. 
Then making the sign of the cross on her forehead, he emptied the 
contents of the cup upon Marie’s head. 


The ignorance of the Franciscans was never more clearly 
demonstrated than by Malvicino’s inability to perform a valid 
baptism. It may be doubted, however, whether Mr. Bramley- 
Moore was aware of the deficiencies in the rite, although any 
child at a Catholic school would be able to point them out. His 
other ministrations were equally defective. This is how he 
attended a dying soldier : 

The Abbot fell upon his knees, and began chanting the Litany for 
the dying. He dipped a feather into a phial of oil, and making the 
sign of the cross on Dugot’s forehead, said: “Holy Mary, holy 
Abel, holy Abraham, all ye holy martyrs, St. Sylvester, St. Gregory, 
St. Augustine, St. Benedict, St. Francis, pray for him.” 

“There, Father Placido,” said Malvicino, “I think we have shriven 
him, and may now attend to the wants of the flesh.” 
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On another occasion, Iolande, who had been sent by “the 
council of ladies belonging to the Propaganda,” to “go in among 
[the Waldenses], sow suspicions and jealousies,” and “ fan every 
element of discord,” came to Malvicino, but declined to betray 
the secrets she had heard unless she previously obtained absolu- 
tion. He said: 

“To make you happy, I will absolve you at once. By Pope 
Clement VII., who absolved Cellini from the blood of Bourbon, kneel 
down, and we will free you from the fault.” 

Iolande then knelt down before the Franciscan, who made the sign 
of the cross over her, and said: “4 Vinculis peccatorum nostrorum 
absolvat nos omnipotens et misericors Dominus. Now, daughter, go on 
with your statement.” 

“Father, you have given me absolution, but can you give it to 
others who are concerned in the matter, except the heretics ?” 

“To be sure I can. Wasn’t the absolution in the plural? By all 
the Popes ‘in purgatory, and by all the Dominicans in hell,” said the 
Franciscan, crossing himself, ‘‘we’d absolve them all, if the Church 
were only paid for it.” 


I must not devote too much space to Malvicino, but a few 
more of his original oaths must be quoted; if these were brought 
together they would form a long and striking litany. Here are 
samples : 

By Pope John XXII., who cursed the other seven Popes. 

By the two right arms of John the Baptist at Genoa and Malta. 

By Pope Innocent VI., who instituted the festival of the Holy 
Spear. 


By the taxes of John XXII. 
By the Cardinals who quarrelled for two years before they could 


elect a Pope. 

By Pope Nicholas III., who declared the eggs which the Franciscans 
ate were not their property. 

By Pope Urban VII., who was Pope for twelve days. 

By Pope Gregory and his Propaganda. 

By Pope Clement VIII. and his Congregation De auxiliis. 

By all the Papal Bulls. 

One feels that “By the piper that played before Moses’ 
ought to have been added to make the litany complete. 

After a long career of crime, Malvicino approached his end. 
He had for a long time been girding at the Dominican Prior, 
Rorengo, chiefly with regard to the Immaculate Conception. 
Rorengo had a “sepulchral frame, which appeared to have 
enjoyed a perpetual Lent since the day of his birth”—there is 
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no pleasing these Protestants—and came upon Malvicino 
“engaged in plundering the dead,” whereupon he ordered his 
arrest. “By the deposed Popes Gregory XII. and John XXIII, 
do you unfrock one so suddenly?” cried the Franciscan. “ Let 
go my robe, or, by the Immaculate Virgin, I will add your 
bones to those I see bleaching yonder.” 


“ Hideous immaculate, you swear upon what the Church has uttered 
no dogma. Are you immaculate yourself, or were you born in original 
sin?” 

‘* How dare you, who are nothing more than a hooded Calvinist, 
or a Jansenist, arrest one who holds the Catholic faith respecting our 
Lady ?” 

“T tell you it is not a dogma, and never was,” retorted Rorengo; 
“none but the impious Franciscans teach it, to curry favour with the 
ignorant.” 

“Hands off, you sepulchre worm, or I’ll send you back to the grave 
from which you have been let out by accident. By all the rival Popes, 
I'll feed the ravens with you.” 


There was an awful struggle, during which “the word 
‘Immaculate’ might be heard, mingled with imprecations to 
various Popes.” Then they roll over a precipice. Rorengo is 
killed, but Malvicino falls into a cleft. Here a raven picks out 
his eyes, and “the imprecation which the Abbot uttered against 
himself in Castelluzzo was fulfilled.” He is then found by the 
Waldensians, becomes a Protestant, and dies repentant. The 
book ends with the customary assurance—“ Reader, our romance 
adheres in its main features to history.” 


The Oratorians, towards the end of the fifties, were bogeys 
in London. As a High Churchman, I was brought up to 
consider Roman Catholics with toleration and even with 
sympathy, but the Oratorians we regarded with aversion. 
Father Faber certainly in one instance supplied Protestant 
minds with some justification for their view. I remember as 
a lad attending a Protestant lecture, in the course of which the 
following verse of an Oratorian hymn was quoted : 

O what a way Saint Philip has got! 
He comes in the midst of your cares ; 


He passes you by, and turns back on the sly, 
And catches you unawares. 


“Here,” said the lecturer, “is the way they represent them- 
selves !” 
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The Brompton Oratory was the scene of a remarkable story 
published last year in The Protestant Woman, a monthly journal 
edited by Mrs. W. R. Arbuthnot, President of the W. P. U. 
(Women’s Protestant Union), as well as of the Y. W. P. U. (for 
girls over fifteen), of the G. P. U. (for girls under fifteen), and 
of the B. P. U. (Boys’ Protestant Union). The B. P. U. has 
evidently a great future in store for it: in the course of not 
much more than a year it has enrolled “the noble number of 
sixty-seven boys,” some of whom are at least eleven years old. 
Unfortunately, the number in which the narrative appeared is 
out of print, and I have mislaid my copy, so I am compelled to 
cite from memory, and thus the narrative is deprived of much 
literary charm. The story in question—I quote from a letter 
by Mrs. Arbuthnot herself—‘ was communicated by Miss Clara 
Lowe: she knew all the parties mentioned, and was anxious 
that her name should appear at the end of the article,” which 
it did. No one reading the story can fail to estimate Miss 
Lowe’s veracity. 

The narrator was a member of the Oratory congregation, 
and went one Sunday afternoon to a prayer-meeting at 
St. James’s Hall. She at once saw the errors of Popery, and 
acquainted her confessor with the fact. That night she saw 
from her room at the top of an adjoining house that service for 
the dead was being performed in the Oratory, and she knew 
that it was for herself, who was regarded as spiritually dead. 
Her confessor came to see her, but she would not let him in. 
So they arranged a meeting in Westminster Abbey, where they 
walked up and down and talked for an hour or two. But the 
lady was true to her convictions. 

Just about this time the Superior of the Oratory died, and 
it leaked out that he had died a Protestant. The priests did 
their best to prevent its being known, but known it was, though 
the poor man-—I] suppose it was Father Faber—was buried with 
all Catholic rites. The story received unexpected confirmation, 
for once, when a captain (whose name I forget) was narrating 
it at a meeting in the south of England—I fancy it was at 
Southampton—a gentleman in the audience rose and said he 
could testify to its truth, as he had been cook at the Oratory 
at the time. So there can be no doubt about it. 

The Protestant Woman is great at stories of this kind. Here, 
in the number for October, 1895, is “The Adventures of a 


Romish Priest.” 
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Father B was the zealous priest of a small village in Belgium. 
To him the Bible was an unknown book, but he de/seved it to be full of 
blasphemies of the vilest character. One day, some tourists passing 
through the parish distributed some small, well-bound Testaments to 
his parishioners. On the following Sunday, in his sermon, he com- 
manded all the faithful to bring the heretical books to him to be burnt, 
threatening with excommunication those who refused to give them up. 
A few hid their newly-found treasure, but many obeyed the priest’s 
mandate. But, strange to say, in God’s over-ruling providence, the 
binding of the books so pleased Father B , that he could not bring 
himself to burn anything so good and pretty, and so superior to much 
foreign binding. Fora long time the contents were unheeded, but at 
last with fear and trembling the priest ventured to open one, and 
though he searched diligently he could find none of those wicked 
things he so firmly believed were contained in the pages of the New 





Testament. 


One feels sorry for Father B.’s disappointment. The next 
thing that struck him was that a priest’s blessing the water was 
absolutely useless. 


It had been his custom on a certain day to bless a large tub of 
water, and people came from: miles distant with bottles and jugs in 
which to carry away the blessed fluid with which to sprinkle their barns 
and granaries as a preservative against rats and mice. 





But when they came, “ Father B told them to go ,home 
and get some good cats,’ and this annoyed his congregation, 
to whose conservative instincts the idea appears to have been 
new and revolutionary. Then Father B went to Antwerp, 
to consult a Protestant pastor. But no sooner had he rung the 


door-bell, than he was 





horrified at the thought of the deadly sin he was about to commit in 
holding intercourse with a heretic ; he took to his heels and ran away 
as fast as his legs would carry him. After a time he made a second 
attempt, and this time he was shown into the only sitting-room of the 
very poor pastor. ‘There, horror of horrors, he saw a baby in a cradle! 
The sin of marriage in an ordained priest being thus forcibly brought 
home to him, he says in his manuscript autobiography (for private 
circulation only) that he spent nearly all his time in arguing on this one 
point only. 


One would like to know how Father B 
the pastor as “an ordained priest,’ but still more would it be 
a joy to behold “his manuscript autobiography.” 

Then he went back to his parish, where 





came to regard 
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his simple preaching of the Gospel attracted the attention of neigh- 
bouring priests, who reported his heresies to the bishop of the diocese. 
For some reason the bishop appeared extremely anxious not to proceed 
to extremities with Father B On the contrary, he invited him to 
make a fortnight’s retreat in a celebrated monastery, where he might 
confer with his brethren on the needed “reforms,” and give himself, 
with them, to prayer and meditation on the subject. The invitation 
was readily accepted by the guileless priest, but, though treated with 
the utmost courtesy and allowed a certain amount of liberty within the 
walls of the monastery, excuses were made for not allowing him to 
leave it, and he soon made the unwelcome discovery that he had fallen 
into a trap,.and was in reality a close prisoner. His letters were inter- 
cepted, and ‘no tidings reached him from the outer world. Concealing 
his amazement, he did indeed ‘ meditate,” but it was on the best 
method of effecting his escape from his unlooked-for and most un- 
welcome position. The monastery was surrounded by a wall eighteen 
feet in height, well covered with carefully-pruned fruit-trees. One day, 
when walking in the garden, he noticed a remarkably high ladder 
against the wall, and then and there he made a secret resolution that 
if the ladder should be left all night, God helping him, he would leap 
from the wall at midnight, and be once more a free man. 





Here one pauses to reflect on the providential stupidity 
which left “a remarkably high ladder against the wall” of 
a prison. 

A blessing rested on his daring enterprise. He alighted on the 
outside of the wall in perfect safety, and once more, as before in 
Antwerp, he ran as fast as his legs would carry him, never once stopping 
till he had put six miles between himself and the monastic prison. 


After this only one course remained open to him. 


From that time he ceased to hope for “reforms” in the Romish 
Church, but he came out boldly as an Evangelical preacher in the Free 
Church in Belgium. No longer a celibate, he rejoices in the society of 
a devoted wife, and the sight of an innocent babe ina cradle in the 
sitting-room of a parsonage no longer fills his soul with pious horror! 


Another picture of a priest who was ultimately converted is 
furnished by a delightful book called “ Falconbridge: a Tale of 
Old, in the Times of Henry VIII., by Mistress Alice.”1 “The 
desire to do good, and to contribute to the comfort of others, is 
the chief object of the Writer in presenting these pages to the 
Public. Read me, and Report me, is all the Author asks.” I 
have complied with the first request, and now proceed to carry 
out the second. 


1 Hamilton, Adams, and Co. Preface dated 1870. 
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The youthful Father Leonard [he seems to have had no surname] 
had just been appointed confessor in the ancient family of Melrose, 
consisting of Sir Felton Melrose, his lady, three sons, and two 
daughters. . . . At eighteen, Leonard found himself inducted into the 
priesthood, under the renunciation of the world, of all domestic ties, 
and taking vows, denying to man, what God had allowed, making a 
Church machine of a fine noble character; but Leonard had this yet 
to learn. Seven years he spent in a monastry [sic]. The poor and 
the sick were alike visited, the young married, infants baptized, and the 
dead interred. Schools also, to a limited extent, came under his notice 
in the monastry. 


Leonard’s monastic training seems to have taken place 
before he was “inducted into the priesthood.” The Melrose 
family were quite nice people—they “ moved in the usual routine 
of daily duties observed at that time; there was much family 
love, tempering the over-restraint of the period.” Father 
Leonard added “tutorial” to his “ professional duties :” “study 
for the youths and embroidery for the maidens, beguiled the 
lagging hours. . . . Weeks were succeeded by months; still 
there went on every day life, leaving as little stain on Time, by 
actual commission of evil, as they left little impression on the 
higher demands of the immortal creature.” 

Father Leonard had a “more open view” of his religious 
duties, attributable to “his not having been so shackled as the 
strictly monastic orders.” Moreover the Melroses, like the 
people in Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s ballad of Gentle Alice Brown, 

Had nothing to confess, they’re so ridiculously good ; 


so that the priest had “little to do in enacting penances.” When, 
therefore, “Maude mentioned her desire to be confessed, 
lamenting that too long a period had passed since this rite of 
the Church had been observed,” 


the colour mounted into the Father’s cheek, as he replied: ‘‘ Daughter, 
the routine of daily life at Falconbridge is of so even a tenor, so 
little from without to distract the mind, and so much within of 
active duties to engage and employ aright, that I have not enjoined as 
frequent confession as the Church might enforce; but after evening 
vespers” I will await you at the confessional.” 


1 One feels inclined to echo the sentiments of Alice on hearing Jabberwocky : ‘It 
seems very pretty, but it’s va¢her hard to understand. Somehow it seems to fill my 
head with ideas, only I don’t know exactly what they are.” 

2 This specification of the time of vespers was necessary, because ‘‘ morning 
vespers ” formed part of the daily ‘‘routine” at Falconbridge. This is a pleasant 
variation on the ‘‘evening Mass” which frequently occurs in Protestant fiction. 
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“The shadows had cast their gentle gloom over the interior 
of the chapel, aided by the richly painted windows, called in 
more recent days, ‘The dim religious light.” Father Leonard 
was seated in the confessional, when a light step was heard, 
This was Maude, who made her confession, and received the 
following admonition and absolution : 


Daughter, a sin that causes you such real grief, so truthfully declared, 
we doubt not will be watched and prayed against ; penance, however, 
the Church declares needful. I leave you, therefore, as the best judge, 
to exercise that self-denial and self-constraint that may overcome the 
evil, absolying you from the punishment due to your sin, and praying that 
superior strength may be vouchsafed you. 


Father Leonard’s room 


was fitted up (the sleeping apartment within), as we might suppose, 
with a small altar, upon which stood a crucifix, rather rudely carved, 
and other sacred relics. In remoter parts of the room were manuscripts 
on shelves, more than in those monkish days might have been found in 
a monastery. There was, indeed, the only one wanting, that could lead 
into all truth! 


He was not “a Jesuit, be it remembered, but a true son of 
England, who had not been tutored in the knowledge of all evil, 
in order that he might resist it.” When he came across 
Mr. Lascells, “a man of acute mind and ready perception,” he 
found a kindred spirit. Leonard’s “candid bearing and well- 
timed remarks” impressed Lascells, who was a frequent visitor 
at Falconbridge, very favourably. They became fast friends, 
and Leonard spent much time at Drayton House, “returning 
to the Manor for closing vespers.” 

When abroad, Lascells had been gravely dissatisfied with 
the Church to which he still nominally belonged; he “had 
discerned, with his clear eye, that many abuses were allowed to 
exist.” He confided his views to Leonard, and took him to a 
disused convent, where, in the underground cells, he touched a 
secret spring, and disclosed a “human skeleton resting against 
the wall, immured evidently for some alleged crime, and that, 
too, in the midst of life—bricked up within its living grave!” 
This would have been a godsend to Mr. Rider Haggard, who 
could not have known of this startling confirmation of his 
statements: unfortunately, as so often happens in similar cases, 
the name of the convent is not given. Then he introduced 
Leonard to the torture-chamber, where, with regettable care- 
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lessness, several instruments of torture were “lying on the 
floor.” The room was dark, but 


artificial light would reveal fully what passed. The speechless accused, 
the dim, cold eye of the accuser, or the flashing one of the detector 
who had secured his victim, while cowled monk and veiled abbess 
listened to all that passed. 

Leonard’s “soul sank within him,” although “he knew full 
well that such had been the practice of his Church, if man or 
woman, monk or nun, infringed the sacredness of their vows ;” 
and they left the room, passing through the gallery. 


Leonard observed that the walls had been covered with grotesque 
colours and figures innumerable, of which but few remained ; still these 
were sufficient to show that these figures were floating in the flames of 
Purgatory. We therefore judge that the nuns, whenever passing in or 
out of their cells, had to look upon the agonies of the condemned souls 
in flames of fire. Was it not enough to shut them up from the face of 
the living, without shutting them up to the contemplation of those, the 
ever dying, but never dead ? 

As they rode home, Lascells told Leonard the history of his 
sister, who became a Lady Abbess, preluding his narrative by 
quoting Mrs. Hemans’ lines— 


O call my brother back to me— 


and this in the reign of Henry VIII.! 
Would that space would allow me to quote the conversation 


of this charming couple! Two sentences must suffice : 


“Tt has been much in your favour, my young friend [it is Mr. 
Lascells who speaks], having been educated for a specific branch of the 
Church, which placed you, at an early age, tutor and domestic priest in 
a family so well ordered as that of my old and dear friend, Sir Felton 
Melrose. ‘The little demand made for the exercise of your unbounded 
authority, permitted it to slumber and grow torpid, while an energetic 
mind was preparing to judge for itself of all those different phases of 
society, and how far they were acting on the religious principles of the 
Church.” 

“You are, perhaps, correct, Mr. Lascells, in this supposition, still, 
my conflict was great, and all the penance and all the mortification 
used, only showed me still further its powerlessness to give any peace to 
a tired conscience. Scale by scale dropped from my eyes ; unsupported, 
untaught by any human being, I found the whole system begin to 
totter, and felt that I should be crushed under its ruins.” 


Towards the middle of the book, Sir Felton and his sons go 
to town. Roland was “approved at the War Office,” and the 
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family were charmed with “the stately Tower, the Monument [!], 
S . Paul’s, and the bridges [!] thrown over the Thames.” Mean- 
while, Lascells and Leonard went abroad, and had a terrible 
time of it. Leonard went to a Jesuit University, country not 
stated, where he was 


greatly struck with the very limited view the pupils were allowed of 
take of English history. They were better acquainted with the rest of 
Europe ; and Italy, as the centre of Papal Supremacy, they enthusi- 
astically admired. ‘The German nation were condemned as heretics, 
and Bohemia also. Spain and Portugal elicited their Gallican approval, 
but France, in its fallen Church, was suspected. 


After imprisonments and various perils, he made his way to 
Hamburg, where he narrated to Lascells his adventures, con- 
cluding with an announcement that he was no more “ Father” 
Leonard, but a layman. Then a Dutch gentleman gave him a 
Bible ; he was introduced to William Tyndal, and, having fallen 
in love with Bertha St. Quentin, consulted him on his course of 
action : 


“In my own particular case,” said Leonard, “you would not con- 
sider marriage objectionable ?” 

‘By no means,” was Master ‘Tyndal’s reply. “ Having renounced 
Romanism altogether, you are now to be judged of as a Protestant ; 
and happily we have no such customs.” 


“There comes a sound of marriage-bells,” and the story 
ends. 

All priests, however, are not so fortunate. Probably “the 
confessor,” whose “ diary ” is given in London Homes—a work to 
which reference was made in my last chapter—never saw the 
error of his ways. Here are some extracts from the work, which 
speak for themselves, and give a vivid picture of the daily 
routine of a priest’s life: 


I lay wide awake all night on the floor, and hope soon entirely to 
conquer sleep. Prostrate on the bare stones, I told my beads over 
incessantly before the image of my patron, St. Dunstan... . 

Have refrained entirely all this month from washing or shaving. 
Put on my usual hair-shirt and the belt with spikes through the breast. 
Scourged myself severely, remained silently looking at the wall during 
three hours, and ate no breakfast. . . 

After I showed Lady Penzance the beautiful little picture for our 
chapel of “the Mater Dolorosa,” she asked, with a look of stupid 
astonishment, why we represent the Virgin Mary wearing a crown of 
thorns[!]... 
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That obstinate heretic, Colonel Dermonville, seeing that Lady 
Mary has a taste for excitement, has been travelling her about all over 
the Continent to keep her away from Romanists[!] .. . 

Visited my school. The children had been for some days, as I 
desired, sitting with their eyes fixed on a white-washed wall, therefore 
now they are ready to believe anything. I shall get up a few visions 
next week, and exhibit a bleeding picture, which is easily managed by 
fixing behind the canvas some heads saturated with blood, from the 
hospitals. . . . Enjoined a total fast on the children to-morrow. . . 

Sir Joseph is almost at disinheriting pitch [in favour of our 
Church], for I refuse him absolution if he leaves more than a shilling 
to those heretics his sons. .. . 

Finding her questions often difficult to answer, I have enjoined 
[Lady Penzance] to take a vow of silence, for unless her mind be put to 
sleep, it may turn out, as our Cardinal said, that “every one entrusted 
with a Bible becomes a Protestant.” .. . 

Six Irish reapers came to confession. Ordered them to spend all 
Wednesday on bare knees at the Holy Well of St. Bridget, telling 
their beads, and to fast till sunset. . 

I have half promised Lady Mary that she shall at last be canon- 
ized, so her vain and ambitious spirit will be in full work to gain this 
distinction, and she shall soon exceed any faguir in the desert for filth 
and starvation. . 

I trust the day is not far distant when there shall be no homes in 
England, but the men all living in monasteries, the women in convents, 
and only the priests at liberty. We shall then have all the broad lands 
of Britain for Church property, and unbounded incomes to the priest- 
hood, with power that no one shall question. 

I have advised [Lady Mary] to try some innocent amusements, 
such as the girls enjoy at our Retreat, to make a procession with her 
maid and nursery-governess round the house, to string arbutus-berries 
for a cross, to have up the kitten and the skye-terrier, to embroider an 
apron for St. Bridget, to weave a garland of snowdrops for St. Theresa, 
and to try how many times in a day she can count over her beads. 

[Pope Joan’s] real name was Gilberta, but she took the name of 
John English when delivering public lectures, and became unanimously 
elected Pope John VIII. 


In Ireland, as might be expected, the priests are of a virulent 
type. I have only space to cite from one work, which has 
been the early reading-book of many generations of English 
children: Mear Home, or the Countries of Europe described. I 
quote from one of the sixty-eighth thousand, published (by 
Messrs. Hatchard) in 1873. A new edition, issued by Messrs. 
Longmans, appeared in 1894, and is stated to be “carefully 
revised.” No revision, however, has been made of the many 
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absurd and offensive passages relating to Catholics which abound 
in its pages; and it is matter for surprise that such a book 
should be sent out by a firm which publishes so many standard 
Catholic works. I shall return to it later: meanwhile, here are 
some extracts from the account given of Ireland. The first 
paragraph is modified! in the “carefully revised” edition ; the 
second, and the narrative which follows, are identical in both. 
The priests, we are told, tell the Irish people not to read the 
Bible. 


Why? Because these ministers, or priests, teach them a great 
many wrong things, which are not written in the Bible, and they 
do not want the people to find out the truth. These priests tell 
the people to worship the Virgin Mary; now the Bible forbids us 
to worship any one but God. ‘These priests say that they can forgive 
sins ; but the Bible declares that God alone forgives sins. The religion 
they teach is called the Roman Catholic religion. It is a kind of 
Christian religion, but it is a very bad kind. 

If you were to go to a Roman Catholic church, you would see a 
basin of water near the door. What is it for? It is called “holy 
water ” because the priest has blessed it. Everybody dips his hand into 
this water, and sprinkles himself with it, and thinks the doing this will 
keep him from Satan. O how foolish! ‘Then there is an altar at one 
end of the church, where the priests read prayers. On the altar 
there is a plate of bread and a cup of wine, and the priests pretend 
that they can turn this bread and wine into the very real Body and 
Blood of the Lord Jesus Christ. While they are pretending to do this 
a bell rings, and everybody kneels down and worships the bread. 





After this lucid account of Catholic worship, the narrative 
proceeds— 


I will now tell you of a poor young woman who would not believe 
what the priests said. 

She was a maid to a good clergyman, and she heard him read the 
Bible at family prayers every day. Catherine had never heard the 
Bible before ; she thought it very beautiful, and she found out that 
the priests had taught her wrong when she was a child. When she 
went to the Roman Catholic church, she saw the image of the Virgin 
Mary crowned with flowers, and she saw people bowing down before it. 
She did not like to kneel down before it any more. She saw the 


1 How far the modification improves matters my readers may judge. Here is the 
first paragraph as it stands in Messrs. Longmans’ edition: ‘‘ The religion of the 
greater number of the people is the Roman Catholic, which teaches them many wrong 
things. Instead of teaching them to confess their sins to God alone, their religion 
teaches them to go to the priest first, and to believe that the priest will forgive them 
instead [!] of God.” 
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people go into little seats covered up like boxes [!], where nobody could 
see them, and she knew they went there to confess their sins to the 
priest, that they might be forgiven. But Catherine had heard that 
Christ alone can forgive sins. At last she determined never to go 
to the Roman Catholic church again, but only to the church of the 
good clergyman ; that is, to the Protestant church. 

But when the priest found that Catherine came no more to confess 
her sins, he cursed her before all the congregation. It is a very dreadful 
thing to hear a priest curse. He wears a black dress, and then he 
curses the nose, and eyes, and all the body of the poor creature, and 
then he puts out the candles one by one. 


There is no need to pursue this narrative, but it may be well 
to point out that it is “taken from the Children’s Friend for June, 
1855,’ so that it has been in circulation among children for forty 
years! If there is any more striking instance of “ poisoning the 
wells,” I shall be glad to know of it. 


The “penny stories,” from which I have already quoted 
when speaking of nuns, introduce us to priests of other lands. 
In The Boy Martyr, a Story of the Inquisition, for example, we 
are introduced to Father Doria, “a proud, unbending priest, 
utterly devoid of feeling ; [who] inveterate in his hatred against 
all heretics, spared neither pains nor trouble to bring any such 
under the notice of the deservedly dreaded Inquisition.” 

During the reign of Pope Pius V., in the year 1567, there lived ina 
beautiful mansion not far from Naples a wealthy and noble Italian 
called Victor de Manfresti, who, while holding a high command in the 
army of ‘His Holiness,” and striving with all his power to maintain 
the honour of the Romish Church, still scarcely approved of that 
merciless persecution of the Protestants which at this period had 
become universal, and characterized by such revolting and hideous 
cruelties, especially throughout Italy and Spain. 


Manfresti, to whom Father Doria was confessor, had adopted 
a little boy named Guilo (szc), who had “in the wide world no 
relative but his grandmother.” Guilo had obtained a New 
Testament, which he read when he ought to have been attending 
to his master, who was not unnaturally annoyed at his neglect 
of his duties. After supper, instead of going to bed, Guilo 
made his way to his grandmother, whose name was Mariano (!), 
and who entertained as a guest “Alberto the Protestant.” 
“ Long and late that night Guilo remained in the little cottage 
listening earnestly to the words of life uttered by Alberto.” 


1 Shaw’s Penny Series, n. 6. 
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After a time Mariano died, and Guilo, who was attending 
her, “sank into a deep sound slumber.” 


Twelve o’clock came, and suddenly the door, which Guilo had 
not thought to fasten, was pushed noiselessly open, and a tall man, 
enveloped in the folds of a long dark cloak, entered softly. He threw 
back the hood of his cloak, revealing in the action the harsh features 
of the priest, Father Doria. Guilo, his long dark hair thrown back off 
his forehead, was lying with the Testament still open in his hand ; but 
so deep was his sleep that he neither saw nor heard the entrance of 
Father Doria. Astonishment, mingled with hate and anger, contracted 
the priest’s dark brow as he gazed upon the prostrate form. Grimly he 
smiled. ‘One glance had been enough to assure him that Mariano was 
beyond his reach; but the boy Guilo could not escape, and dearly he 
determined should his temerity cost him. He bent silently over the 
child, and gently, without rousing him, took the Testament from his 
hand; then, drawing the cowl over his head, crept in the same stealthy 
way from.the cottage, carefully closing the door as he passed out. 


The next day “a lackey in a handsome livery informed 
Guilo that Father Doria desired his immediate presence in the 
shrubbery.” The interview was not a pleasant one, and must 
have been rendered more striking from the fact that during it, 
as we learn from the accompanying pictures, the priest entirely 
changed his costume—a fact not mentioned in the text. Father 
Doria tore the Testament “in several pieces, and flung them 
[all except one, which he kept to show to Manfresti] at Guilo’s 
feet.” Then he called him, “ Accursed boy,” and struck him 
across the shoulders and upon the forehead with a heavy cane. 
But Guilo remained firm, and confessed his faith, which, as one 


might expect, largely consisted of negations. 


I avow my faith in the Reformed religion, and I am ready to suffer 
for the sake of that Saviour who died for me upon the Cross. I do 
not believe in any other power to save me but that of Jesus Christ. 
I do not believe that the Virgin Mary, or the saints, or the intercession 
of man, have anything to do with my salvation. 


Then the priest said: “Out of my presence, accursed heretic!” 
and proceeded to acquaint Manfresti with the fact that he had a 
heretic in his household. The noble Italian begged that the 
boy might be spared; but in vain: “that night strong men 
came and bore Guilo away from Belli-doni,” and confined him 
in a dungeon of the Inquisition. Here are introduced two 
ancient blocks representing the tortures of the Inquisition, 
chiefly remarkable for the absence of any one who could 
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possibly represent Guilo. Father Doria brought Father Felio, 
but Guilo’s faith remained unshaken. Manfresti, by means of 
a heavy bribe, secured admission to the prison ; but even his 
efforts were vain,.and Guilo, having bequeathed some papers 
which he had hidden under a stone to his beloved master, died 
of his sufferings. 

The sequel may be guessed. 


In the palace of Belli-doni three days after this Manfresti sits 
reading the papers he had found under the stone. His face wears a 
fixed, determined expression. The door opens, and Father Doria 
enters. He has come to demand the promised purse of gold. 

Manfresti rises. There is a calm majestic dignity in his bearing, as 
he folds his arms and exclaims,— 

‘Priest, you may take all; I am a Protestant.” 


Not all the influence and power of Manfresti can save him from 
the tyranny and might of the Inquisition. 
A few weeks after he is burnt as a heretic at the stake. 


I have a large number of stories like this, but I must not 
weary my readers. As an example of the foulness of which a 
certain type of Protestant is not ashamed, I will mention 
“ By-and-by. A Thrilling Tale, Deeply Interesting to every 
Britisher who loveth Britain,” which is published by Mr. John 
Kensit. This is an outrage upon decency, and I am therefore 
precluded from quoting from it; but no sketch of Protestant 
fiction would be complete if all reference to this class of literature 
were omitted. It is one of the saddest features of this kind of 
controversy, that it does not hesitate to put into circulation 
books, the public sale of which has been described by an 
impartial critic as “unquestionably an outrage on _ public 
decency, [while] the indiscriminate circulation of such literature 
must be necessarily injurious to public morals.”! With this 
description I leave so unsavoury a subject. 

It must not be supposed that Protestant fiction concerning 
priests is confined to stories; it appears also in tracts and 
leaflets. Here, for example, is a small four-page tract, issued 
by the Religious Tract Society, called “Where Father Anthony 
came Short,” written by a well-known clergyman of the Church 
of England, the Rev. P. B. Power, M.A. 


1 Truth, August 29, 1880, where Mr. Kensit’s publications are forcibly dealt 
with. 
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Father Anthony was the Romish priest who had charge of what one 
might almost call one of the Irish settlements in London. Being a 
foreigner he did not speak English very fluently, and did not understand 
much Irish. Amongst his flock Father Anthony had an old woman 
named Mrs. Bourke. 

An Irish-speaking city missionary paid her a visit one day, and 
during his stay told her the plain and simple way of salvation through 
the merits and all-sufficient sacrifice of Jesus Christ offered once 
for all. 

But poor Mrs. Bourke had a sore trouble on her mind which 
hindered her from receiving this blessed message as her friend desired. 
And Father Anthony was the cause of her trouble. 

“Oh, sir,” said she, “there is one thing that troubles me day and 
night ; I fear that my sins are not forgiven me, as Father Anthony did 
not understand what I revealed to him in my last confession. I spoke 
to him in Irish, and he did not understand me. Although he listened 
to me and received my money, yet I never had the satisfaction to know 
whether niy sins were forgiven or not.” 

** And,” said Mrs. Bourke’s visitor, ‘‘do you really believe that the 
priests have the power to forgive sins ?” 

‘Well indeed,” said she, ‘‘I cannot tell for a certainty, but it is an 
old saying that the priests have power to forgive sins; you know that 
they claim such power in Ireland. God help me! I am now upwards 
of seventy-four years of age, and what will become of me if I am left 
in the fires of purgatory? I have got no money to pay for masses to 
release my poor soul.” 


Father Anthony, “being a foreigner,” might be excused for 
“not understanding much Irish’”—the wonder is that he under- 
stood any—but here we have a clergyman of the same Church 
as “Father” Stanton and “ Father” Dolling, so ignorant and so 
wicked as to represent a priest taking money for absolution, 
although he did not even understand the confession of his 
penitent ; while Mrs. Bourke, though going to confession and 
paying for it, could not tell whether in England the priests 
claimed to forgive sins! 

The Strling Tracts are full of this kind of thing. Here is 
one on “The Holy Trade in Masses”—which is, by the way, 
noteworthy in that the priest is described as “kind”—he 
certainly was obliging, even to excess. I wonder what his 
bishop thought of him, for we are told that, “did a parishioner 
want a dispensation, a dispensation was granted him.” Some 
of his parishioners wanted Masses for fine weather, others for 
rain, and the priest promised to obtain both. The millers, who 
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wanted water to turn their mills, came to the priest, and their 
interview concluded thus :! 


We are come to ask you for a few masses. 

Very well.—And you will make it rain ? 

I hope so.—Enough to turn the mill ?—As much as possible. 

Without delay ?—I will say the mass to-morrow. 

All right. Here is 

How much ?—Nothing at all—I was going to say—here is what we 
had thought, the more it rains the more we will pay ! 

No, no; that is against the canons of the Church. Pay beforehand: 
never afterwards. I prefer giving it to you pretty cheap: four masses 
for eight shillings. If it were for fair weather, good; but we only ask 





you for rain. 

The millers, seeing his reverence thoroughly resolute, drew the 
money from their pockets, with as much difficulty as if it were stuck to 
the bottom, and his reverence put down his receipts in an account- 


book as follows: 


Received this day to obtain sunshine as soon as possible, £0 8 o 
Ditto ditto to obtain rain at the same time fe) fe) 


~ 


Then came “a fine lady with tossing feathers,” who wanted 
a dispensation for her maid, who desired to marry a Protestant. 
After some talk, the priest said: 
’ 


A dispensation from the Pope must be had.—That is exactly what I 
come for. What will the expense of it be ? 

Here the priest took time to reflect ; he mentally ran over the lady’s 
toilet, from head to foot; cast a look through the window to judge of 
the carriage, and, when his calculation was made, he said, Five pounds. 
—Five pounds! 

Yes, madam; I must write, and wait to receive the answer, and the 
documents. All that Surely, but one word frightens me; wait, 
did you say? Now that is most troublesome. 

Forty days are required.—In that case we can think no more about 





it; if nothing was needed but money—— 

To tell the truth, money might indeed hasten the proceedings, and 
then Hasten them, then; Bridget is to be married in a week. 

Well, then, it will be eight pounds.—It is expensive work, but no 
The wedding this 





matter, I agree to it. Here are eight sovereigns. 
day week in your church. 

Then came the intended husband, who declined to pay for a 
dispensation, and said his future wife would turn Protestant if 
the priest insisted on payment, adding : 


riven in the 


1 Here, as throughout these papers, I print the extracts exactly as 


tract quoted, not altering punctuation or any other detail. 
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And now, take your choice, either to marry_us for nothing, or not 


at all. 

If it were not to avoid scandal, I would refuse you.—As you please. 

When are you to be married >—In a week. 

Very well; come and remind me the day before. I will marry you 
vithout a dispensation ; but put down ten shillings for the expenses of 
the ceremony.—Ah, your reverence, I thought myself pretty sharp ; 
but I acknowledge that you bear the bell—here are ten shillings. 

That’s right. Away with you.— Directly, your reverence, and with 
pleasure ! 

The countryman went out. The priest, in a bad humour, took up 
his account-book again, and wrote :— 

Received this day for a marriage with a Protestant, £8 0 oO 
Ditto ditto ditto ditto, 010 0 


The young man left behind him a tract, which the priest 

B, > ’ 
read, and.then “took down a Bible”—surely his possession of 
such a book was exceptional !—and verified the quotations the 


tract contained. 


His mind seemed rent in twain; sometimes he stamped on the 
floor, at others he raised his eyes to heaven, At length he again 
opened the Bible, and his eyes fell upon these words :—“ What is a 
man profited, if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul ?” 
Matt. xvi. 26. “Pardon, Lord, pardon!” cried he at last, and pushing 
away the gold which was upon the table, he eagerly seized the Bible, 
pressed it against his heart, and, for some moments, allowed his tears 
to flow in silence upon the Sacred Volume. 


Some days later, a girl, for whose private intention he had 


said Mass, came to thank him. 


Said I to myself, I wish some bad luck might happen to Bridget ; 
I will have a mass said for that! And there she falls into the water! 
Oh! I did not push her in! God did it himself alone, by means of 
your masses ! 

Wicked girl !—But, your reverence, you helped me. 

I was not aware of your wish.—But you told me that the mass 
would succeed all the same. 


This was more than the priest could stand. 


He understood that his church and mass were accomplices in this 
terrible doctrine; and seizing his missal from off the table, he said to 
the girl :—“ My child, I have deceived you, or rather, I have deceived 
myself. ‘The mass is an error, I will never say it again. It was my 
livelihood, but my soul was near being lost by such a livelihood! I 
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prefer burning my book to burning myself!” And saying this he threw 
the missal into the fire. 

Farewell, my child, said he at last ; be sure that a mass that can be 
sung to obtain sun and rain at the same time, a mass that can be said 
in favour of a wish unknown—a homicide wish, that mass cannot be 
commanded by God! May God forgive me for all those I have said. 


After this he became a Protestant. 

One conviction will be forced upon all who read such tissues 
of absurdity as the two narratives last quoted—it is that, by 
some strange accident, a verse must have been omitted from 
the Bible of those who write these fictions. The verse is the 
sixteenth of the twentieth chapter of Exodus, and runs: “Thou 
shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbour.” 


JAMES BRITTEN. 
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Wild-fowl and Wild-fowlers. 





IF a boy has ever had the chance to share in this fascinating, 
and at timés dangerous sport, nothing will be able to keep him 
from it when he grows up. A very little will place the fowling 
grip on him, and there it will remain as long as his life may last, 
even if it reaches over three score years and ten. Sixty years 
ago matters were very different in all directions to what they 
are at present ; on the coast-lines particularly so. And the same 
state of affairs existed in woodland districts that were situated 
far inland. 

So far as concerned training up children to rely on their own 
resources for self-preservation, the system by which they arrived 
at this very convenient state of affairs was the same by the rush 
and lap of the tide, as that existing under the shadow of green 
leaves. Youngsters were not coddled up in those days, for their 
parents, even if they had the inclination to do so, had not 
got the time. Ancient-looking children—that is, there was 
something about them not quite childlike—from eight to ten 
years of age, had the charge of small fry that learnt to walk by 
continually tumbling down. The elder children were told by 
their parents what to do and where to go. If those orders 
were not carried out to the letter, a light dose of “ash-plant 
ile” would be duly administered, that had certain corrective 
virtues connected with it, if they were not in the youngsters’ 
opinions particularly soothing ones. By some strange influence 
or other, if there could be found one spot more dangerous than 
another to play on or about, that very place would be selected 
to prank about in. Perched on tidal sluice-gates, fishing with 
hand-lines for flounders; shinning down great weed-covered 
piles for winkles when the tide was out ; getting mud-bogged up 
to the waist going out to mussel-scalps, or heaps ; scooting under 
vessels in the harbour when the tide had left them, for the crabs 
that gathered under the sogs of their keels, formed only a part 
of the amusements freely indulged in, the united flock of 
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small tumblers being left in strict charge of a couple of elder 
ones, that the others thought they could trust for the job. But 
how often do we have to regret misplaced confidence, for those 
young guardians were not always strictly true to their trust, and 
some of their small charges would be found in a pickle of some 
kind or other. Then fierce would be the denunciations of the 
flounder-catchers, winkle-pickers, and mussel-gropers, in the 
most fluent and vigorous language—‘ foreshore colloquialism.” 
Jackets would be thrown off, shirt-sleeves tucked up, and the 
fierce joy of stern conflict would fill their small brave hearts to 
overflowing. The little dabs wept loudly to see their guardians 
now up, then down, and to hear them was the worst of all. But 
the job was soon over, and all the lot were fast friends again, 
each one walking along the top of the sea-wall with his charge, 
or charges, in the most friendly manner, to be rewarded, 
when at last they did reach their homes, with large or small 
doses of small “rope’s eend” or “ash-plant ile,” that is a 
tough ground-ash sucker, one that will supply the needs of a 
small family without breaking. The ash-plants were furnished 
by the fisher-folks’ upland friends, a bit of rope they had always 
handy. But the “tar sarpints,” in the heat of the moment, used 
to swish about, as one sorely-vexed mother observed, “a leetle 
too wenemous,” and punish far more than was originally 
intended. 

Where high tides lap the door-sills of houses—not only that, 
but force the people from their living-rooms by flooding them 
out—no wonder children dabble in salt-water before they can 
fairly walk. How many very near squeaks we have had, one 
way and another, in childhood, we have almost forgotten, only 
a few come to the front at times when we are thinking over 
matters. Open confession of faults is, we are told, good for us 
all. So we may as well own up and have done with it, that the 
astringent luxuries of “tar sarpints” and “ash ile suckers” were 
not quite unknown quantities to, us. In childhood, we were as 
a rule reserved and quiet, but we never at any time posed as 
very good. For if a more daring piece of mischief than usual 
had been quietly carried out without detection, our small self 
would get the credit of being concerned in it. More than 
once we have heard this: “You may let go yer anker on 
it, nei’bour, if so be as it culd be hitched on tu him, as thet ere 
imp o’ a boy is at the bottom on it all.” Sometimes we were 
caught in the very act, yelling with delight at what we had 
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done. Then for a brief space of time we supped sorrow with 
a wooden spoon. 

The instructions given to the boys by their fathers of the 
fishing community to which we belonged on our mother’s side, 
were brief but very much to the purpose: Never speak unless 
you are spoken to. What you may chance to hear, do not 
repeat afterwards to any one. If you must fight, hit one of 
your own size. Never haul on the devil’s tow-rope, for he’s a 
bad paymaster. And last, but not least: Fear God, honour the 
Queen. When a boy was big enough to carry light gear, he 
found his.way to the boats ; those that did not get their living 
on the water, joined the shore-fowlers when they were permitted 
to do so. 

From the southern coast-lines many families settled inland. 
To this day their speech is the same in the heart of the wood- 
lands ; also some of the slight peculiarities of coast-blood and 
training—minding their own business and letting others’ alone, 
is one of them. Before any boy or man takes a gun in his 
hand to shoot wild-fowl, or, it may be, shoot at them, he must 
for his own safety make himself most thoroughly acquainted 
with their haunts and habits. Several times we have had the 
breath nearly shaken out of us, as a boy, for marching off with 
a loaded duck-gun that the owners thought was far out of our 
reach and climbing. For all that we never carried a gun, before 
we had been taught how to use it—that is, not to harm yourself 
with it, or other people. As one of our old friends used to 
observe: “ Loaded or not loaded, the’r werry likely to go off 
if you ain’t keerful, even wen they’ve bin put by, with a wad 
0’ iled tow in the muzzle.” 

The unwritten laws of the foreshores, when we had free 
range there, were of the strictest nature: each fowler, if it 
was flight-shooting, never moved from his position, good luck 
or bad. A clam-squirter, as a loose-shooter was called, would 
have been helped off the flats by the toes of fishing-boots, if he 
let a charge of duck-shot go wandering about. It throws a man 
off his shooting if he imagines that he is not quite safe. Many 
times we have seen easy shots at fowl not taken, for the simple 


reason that they were passing in the line of a concealed fowler. 
It is bad enough to hear the tramp of heavy boots on the 
pavement when they are bringing home one that has come 
ashore ; but the matter appears still worse if the unfortunate 
one has been accidentally shot. 
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Observation, patience, a sound constitution, and a certain 
amount of that valuable article called pluck, are of vital necessity 
to any fowler on the tide or off it. For when the heavy fogs, 
that the sun lights up with will-o’-the-wisp radiance, come 
floating in from open water, on the first flight of fowl] early in 
the autumn, eyes and ears need be on the alert. Howling north 
winds, with a quarter-turn to the east, drive fowl from open 
water to find shelter in the network of gripes and runs on the 
saltings. There they are—there is not the least mistake to be 
made about that—but it would be useless to leave shelter under 
the sea-wall to go on the flat after them, for all the mixed fowl 
on and about it have their heads to the wind, ready to rise. 
Not that matter alone either, for the salt-spin drift, driving along 
in thin sheets, causes the eyes to run with water to such an 
extent that you are not able to sight along the barrel of your gun. 
Something, however, will at times reward cold waiting, though 
the chances to ali appearance are hopeless. Some fisherman 
has run in from open water, and moored his craft in a small 
creck half a mile below, raising all the fowl that had sheltered 
there, giving out their alarm-notes to others that they pass over. 
On they come full bat, on a side wind, direct to where three 
fowlers have crouched for two hours on the off-chance for a 
shot. They are all wigeon. Three shots ring out, and three 
birds clap their wings together, let out their necks, and fall with 
a thud dead ; two more twist their heads about, half turn over, 
recover themselves again, then in one long slant they drop dead 
on the marsh. Not much, our readers may think, five birds for 
three people ; but this little fact must be borne in mind—conso- 
lation can be derived from very little when people’s pockets are 
empty. Those birds, when sold on their return to the hamlet, 
will produce six shillings to be divided between them. When 
folks have absolutely nothing in their pockets beyond empty 
tobacco-boxes and a short black pipe in the same unhappy 
condition, they are very apt to feel thankful for small mercies 
when they come to hand. Asa rule, there is no more to be 
known than that the fowl flight from the open water, where they 
generally rest and feed, or from their feeding-flats, which are 
very limited. As to the kind of food of various species, you 
might as weil try to get on terms with a “foul marsh” (dead 
man’s lantern light). 

One of the keenest fowlers that ever we had the good 
fortune to follow or shoot with, a practical naturalist and near 
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relative of ours, was very guarded in all his statements con- 
cerning fowl. “ You can only know a little about them, boy,” 
he would say, “just what you are able to see in the season, and 
no more. Directly people begin to talk about what they have 
never seen, they begin to lie hard.” There are a few exceptions 
to be met with in the various species that compose the hen- 
footed fowl, or waders, of which it may be fairly said that toa 
certain extent they are of a confiding nature. Grey-plovers, or, 
as they are locally called, heavy-plovers, feed on the tide-lines ; 
the handsome full-cyed golden plovers visit the flats in large 
stands, as-the flocks are called, when stress of weather drives 
them there—that is, rough open weather, so very rough that all 
craft come in and anchor in port. You may look at them until 
your eyes ache, creep round and about them, from reed-stacks 
and old pollards, but you will not get one for your pains. There 
they are, feeding in the centre of that wide, open marsh, with 
rooks, dun-crows, and pewits close to them. Surely something 
could be done, if one did a creep up the gripe where the stunted 
thorns grow on the sides; a reed-stack and some _ pollards 
are at the other end. This, after duly talking the matter over, 
our companion makes for, under cover of the wall on the off 
side. He will be in position long before our damp creep is 
completed. 

Of all the sticky abominations known to us, or that we 
have ever met with when out shooting, the foul mud of a marsh 
gripe, that you sink into over your boots every step that 
you take, surpasses all. There will be a chance for a shot, 
you fancy, after all, and if they mass, as you hope they may, in 
passing where your companion is on the watch, three couple at 
least will fall to his shot. The gun is cocked, a few more yards 
and they will be within long range at least, when with a roaring 
rush a vast flock of starlings pass over on their way to the 
reed-beds. The sentinel plovers, on the old mole-hillocks, 
stretch themselves out and look with their bright eyes in all 
directions. One of them sights us and gives the alarm: up 
they shoot. We swing round for a shot as they rise, at least 
we try to do so, but to no purpose, for the gluc-like, odoriferous 
mud, that we have sunk into up to our knees, holds us like a 
vice. Instead of passing within shot of our friend, they rise 
high up from where they started, and shoot over to the other 


side of the wide creek. 
If any of our kind readers have had a similar experience in 
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the bogging way, they will, we think, admit that a few pertinent 
observations, addressed to surrounding objects, and to no one 
particularly, are at least, taking all the circumstances into due 
consideration, somewhat excusable. In our youth we used to 
have for our especial benefit good old crusted proverbs and 
wise sayings dinged at us, such as: A proud spirit and lean 
purse will not make their way in the world; also, That you 
could not make a silk purse out of a pig’s ear. The last on 
the list that we shall mention, used to be hurled at us when 
we had been on the war-path a little; it was this: Hot blood 
and trouble are near neighbours. They who spoke meant 
well in their way, we have come to consider, but it is just 
possible at times to overdo even wise sayings and proverbs. 
One long lost companion, that shared in all our pranks and 
small troubles, had a stern parent that loved him far too well to 
let him go scot free when he found him out in them. For he used 
to observe for his son’s consolation, when he was rubbing ina 
liberal dose of ash-plant ile: “ That he’d bin quite bad enuf wen 
he was a young ‘un, but if so be as he didn’t tek him in hand 
now and agin, he'd turn out a reglar wusser.” But he turned 
out far different to that, for he died a soldier's death, sword in 
hand, fighting for his Queen and country. 

We hope that our readers will pardon this introduction, but 
without it we could not have given them a glimpse of our early 
life, or those that we were so closely connected with. All the 
fishing-craft had fowling guns on board (reachers). When the 
chances offered on open water they used them to good purpose, 
those that fowled on the tide were in close touch with those on 
shore, giving all the information about their movements that it 
was in their power to give, so that all things worked well. 

That class of fowlers has passed away, or nearly so, for the 
deep sea-fishing has been for many years under a new system. 
The small fishers that owned and sailed their own craft, very 
quickly found out to their sorrow that they were not able to 
compete or even hold their own with the companies that on a 
large scale supplied the markets. Large and fast sailing vessels, 
well found, fitted with improved gear, that had their catches 
collected from them directly they were caught, by swift steamers 
that ina few hours placed the fish in the markets before the 
sharp fresh scent of old Neptune’s preserves had left them, 
caused the old fishing fleets to pass from open waters and the 
fishing communities from the edge of the tide. They had their 
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own names for all the birds that they were acquainted with, and 
very appropriate ones. To their great practical experience 
in the ways and means of fowl, might be added all the wild 
legends and traditions of the shores, told in connection with 
them by those fowlers. Black-geese (brents), when they were 
able to get on terms with them, were eagerly sought for, to see 
them tack about and luff, to enable them to get a tearing rake 
into a large gaggle as they rose from open water, where they 
had been resting, or rather sleeping, was something to remember. 
Sea-air creates ferocious appetites, and promotes digestion to a 
wonderfid extent. Three or four geese gathered from the water 
directly they were shot, plucked at once, cut up, and gently 
stewed with sage and onions, their favourite seasoning, would 
vanish before a mouth-watering boat’s crew with extreme 
rapidity. 

Having in the course of our life had a few pleasant 
experiences of this kind, we are able to write with feeling on the 
subject, if not with authority. Grey-geese, such as the wild- 
goose proper, the bean, and pink-footed, including the grey- 
bernicle, and white-fronted, rarely fall to the gun, all the lot are 
graziers and feed like sheep, going out to rest on the sand-bars 
for safety. 

“Boat there, ahoy! ahoy! boat, ahoy—ee!” “Wat’s the 
row, is the channel fleet a comin’ down theferry?” “We want 
you to put us over, Bob, if you don’t mind.” “Qh, all right. 
Ain't it a bit nippy? Afore the sun got through the rimy 
fog twas cold enuf to friz the nose off a ship’s figger-head. 
Get in.” “Look, look, here he cums. Oh, ain’t he crackin’ on 
sail, there he goes. I say, he’s pitched in the bend o’ the crik. 
Its a magpie-diver (golden eye); sumthin’ hev frittened him 


higher up. Ye don’t mind waitin’ a bi s I ken try fur 
him, do ye? Tain’t so werry owdacious cold now, is it? I'll 
go in and git my gun, she is ready loaded.’ “All right, go on, 


don’t be longer about it than you can help, for it don’t feel 
exactly like the middle of June on this razor wind winkle hard.” 
“Keep yer mind easy an yer feet warm, my son; it wunt be 
long afore its a case o’ hit or miss. I’m off.” A finer bit of 
fowling work we never saw, for he sculled the skiff down with 
one hand in the most quict manner, holding the long duck gun 
across his knees with the other. Then we lost sight of him 
round the bend, he got on the bird at once when he rose, and 
dropped him clean dead. As he handed the bird to us, a fine 
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drake (golden-eye), in mature plumage, for our inspection, he 
remarked: “I’m in luck, fur if you hadn’t hollered me out 
I shuld a missed seein’ him. Neddy Blake told me he’d give 
me two shillin’s fur one fur stuffin’, so I shell hev plenty o’ 
pocket money tu cruise about with. Now then, jump in, an I’ll 
put ye over in a jiffy.” 

He was only a lad, but his hard training as a ferry-man’s 
son, had given him habits of coming to quick conclusions and 
prompt action, rarely found beyond the limits of tidal waters. 
If they were in the habit of hesitating over matters at times they 
would go down. When in search of fowl either to sell or eat, 
they continually kept their weather eyes open for the rarer 
species, to supply the local bird preservers. Some of them, if 
they could not be called rare in the full sense of the word, 
required no small amount of risk and trouble to get them, from 
their watchfulness and the shifty places that they used to 
frequent. Sprat-loons (red-throated divers) would be asked for 
at times, and a price offered quite good enough in their 
estimation as money went at that time, for them to try and 
get them if they could, although the figure would seem 
ridiculously small, taking into consideration all the risks incurred 
at the present rate for specimens. As the waters that washed 
our shores fairly teemed and rippled alive with delicious little 
fish, the sprat-loons were there as a matter of course to feed on 
them. It has been from beyond all records a dangerous part of 
the coast-line and so it will remain. 

A low sand-bar with a winding cut of water through or over 
it, is a mere trifle to look at from a distance, but when you are 
there in a stout skiff, and feel the full force of the water seething 
and churning up, it feels and looks a bit ugly, supposing that 
matters should not go right. 

“How about it, Piper?” “Oh, it wunt do tu send her at 
it yit.” “ What do you think about it, Thorn’y?” “Don’t think 
an don’t keer nothin about it; eny body wuld think to look 
at old Piper, as we wus a goin to shove her nose at one o’ 
them ere South Sea coral reefs.” “Thets a!l werry well in its 
way, but s’pose we turn turtle over the job, how then?” “Now 
don’t ye fancy eny sich thing, fur I thinks as one if not two o’ 
this ere crew, is more likely tu git hanged instead o’ bein 
drownded, if so be as they don’t mend ther ways a bit. Don’t 
ye hear em tother side o’ the bar in the slack, ther chock full 
o’ sprats up to ther gullets, they'l try and rise wen we swishes 
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out onem. Now then back water a bit, and sent her at it, if so 
be as she do scrape the sand a bit it wunt matter. The boy 
here is on his knees holdin on to her.tiller like death to a 
mainmast. Thets right, now she feels it, in oars, pick up yer 
guns, heres mine, an Iet them ere spratters hev it, afore they 
gits over ther flabbergistedness at the fust sight on us.” Two 
fine loons fell to the shots; but the return journey was made 
when high water covered the bar, for one of the crew, the Boy, 
as they called him, was full up for a time of loons, as he termed 
it. 

When the few kind friends left to us send, fresh from the 
tide, fowl that they think will please us, they are highly 
appreciated, because we know well the amount of time, patience 
and no small trouble they have taken to procure them for us. 
The birds’ keen wits are pitted against those of the fowlers, and 
in six cases out of ten the fowl outwit them. 

Wild-ducks, or as they are locally called mallards, stand 
first and foremost in the estimation of fowlers, the home bred 
birds, that is wild-ducks bred in the United Kingdom, especially 
so, for they are heavier birds than those that flight over to us 
from foreign countries. As they are omnivorous feeders, ranging 
from corn, mast, frogs, small fish, newts, decayed apples, and 
diseased potatoes, when they can find out where the heaps 
have been covered over with earth, they can be found and 
picked up in places, that as a rule other fowl do not frequent. 
But the bulk of the birds exposed for sale in the season are 
taken in the decoys. Wigeon, dun-birds (red-headed pochards), 
teal, pintails, and shovellers, come next on the list in variable 
quantities according to the localities frequented by them. Great 
shots are only made on the tide with a fowling punt and gun. 
In ordinary fowling it is a case of picking up one here anda 
couple there as the chances offer. 

Waders at one time were not sought after particularly, in 
fact the smaller kinds were called contemptuously by the shore 
shooters, hen-footed-muck. Godwits, plovers, woodcocks, snipes, 
and curlews, were all pulled at, if they got in the way, as they 
termed it, but they were not searched for systematically. Of 


late years we are sorry to state, all this has been reversed, for 
from the knot and turnstone down to the little stint, small 
waders have been in great request, and preposterously high 
prices paid for them, by so-called collectors. That a close time 
has been set by law for birds nesting in Great Britain that 
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come under the fowler’s list, we are prepared to admit, also that 
the same rule applies to fowl that do not nest here or ever 
will, unless our climate alters to that of northern marshes and 
tundras. Human nature is weak, some cf it, and this has been 
the case from the time when man and woman first looked on 
the glorious work of their Creator, so due allowance must be 
made for all, more especially for those that have numerous 
small mouths to fill and little to do it with, when tempted by 
a sovereign, or as it may be a couple, to procure specimens in 
season and out of season for collectors. 

Three curlews, that for reasons best known to themselves, 
have separated from a mob of their species, and one redshank 
(yelper), will keep half a dozen shooters busy all to no purpose 
for hours. It is simply sickening; we speak, or rather write, from 
bitter experience. When a curlew is in a gripe closed in by 
blite shrubs, his long legs and neck permit him to look with 
his full keen eyes all about him without the least chance of 
your seeing him, and the wary bird will allow you to get almost 
within shot, not quite, before he rises. As to the yelper, he is 
all over the place well out of shot range, bobbing up and down 
as if his body was on spring wires instead of legs ; the worst of 
it is, when he rises he yelps. 

In concluding our article, we beg to state, that this is only a 
sketch from the life of wild-fowling and fowlers, just as we have 
known them in our own time. Piper and Thornback, or as he 
was called in a general way, old Thorny, were at one time 
personal friends of ours, and for all their gruff manners and 
crabbed observations, kind ones, at least, to us. Our early 
training from the force of circumstances out of our power to 
alter in any shape or way, was a stern one. To be self-reliant, 
quick to act when the time arrived for action, and chary of 
speech at all times, were the three first principles in it. Those 
that had control over us, may have thought it necessary for our 
well-being in the future, that it should be so. In the course of 
long years we have come to the same conclusion, for had it not 
been so, we should not have been able to write the present 
article. 

A SON OF THE MARSHES. 


1 For miles where we ranged, it was a network of water ways, creeks, gullies, and 
dykes. That was the reason why our people used to say they were on open water, 


when they were well out at sea. Their definition of going to sea, was that of sailing 





to foreign parts, as they termed it. If any of the fis! ‘rafts were inquired for 


when out of port, the answer would be: ‘Oh, ther out in open watet 
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PART IT. 





LENT is kept very strictly in Tenerife, and the transition from 
the fast and furious fun of the carnival to the rigours of the 
penitential season is abrupt, not to say violent. The merriment 
culminates on the last day, when the streets are thronged with 
gay pleasure-seekers, and the balls and masquerades are kept 
up till midnight. But the dawn of Ash Wednesday ushers in 
something very different. 

All traces of festivity disappear as if by magic, the churches 
are draped in sombre hangings, and the ladies who overnight 
sparkled with jewels as they threaded the mazes of the graceful 
mdlaguena and /sa, now wend their way through the grey dawn 
to early Mass clad in mourning garments of the deepest dye. 

Even the lace mantilla is discarded, and portly dofas, and 
slender seNorttas are alike enveloped from head to heel in the 
sombre manta, which half covers the face, and gives the Spanish 
ladies the appearance of members of some religious order. 

Spanish regulations with regard to fasting are severe. I 
know that we were not allowed so much as a drop of milk to 
colour tea, but were forced to content ourselves with the thick 
stodgy chocolate the Spaniards affect, in which the spoon will 
almost stand, and a slice of bread. 

At the ¢adb/e a’hote (that fertile field for amusing observation) 
I heard a lovable old English clergyman, canon of a north 
country Cathedral, entertaining the company with an account 
of his experiences of Good Friday in the Island of La Palma. 
He was a dear old man, though not perhaps quite as dignified 
as one expects an ecclesiastical dignitary to be ; a great traveller 
and naturalist, who had journeyed all over the East collecting 
specimens and materials for his well-known works on sport and 
natural history. (I am unable to state what became of his flock 
during his absence.) His hair was silvery white, and his 
benevolent face was burnt to the colour of a red brick wall by 
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exposure to the suns of many lands. In rusty leather leggings, 
and an old tweed coat, with capacious pockets to hold his 
quarry, he had penetrated to the most remote fastnesses of 
the mountains and forests of Tenerife, in search of rare birds, 
beasts, reptiles, and vermin of all sorts. La Palma was a happy 
hunting-ground of his, and once in Holy Week he found himself 
there in company with a friend of congenial tastes. 

On Good Friday, when the churches were thronged with 
mourning crowds, listening to the solemn recitation of the 
Passion, the good English clergyman and his companion were 
employed in chasing the lively butterfly in the bushes of rose 
cystus, and hunting the active lizard amongst the rocks of the 
barrancos. 

They returned at night tired out and hungry as hunters, but 
perfectly happy in the serene peace of a good conscience, and 
the possession of an exceedingly rare beetle only found in the 
Island of La Palma. 

As the dear old canon naively remarked, they had quite 
forgotten what day it was. They were destined to be reminded 
though, somewhat painfully when the evening meal (strictly 
maigre) was placed before them. In default of a fonda they were 
putting up at the house of a Spanish gentleman, and they at 
once summoned the criador, and asked for beef steak and plenty 
of it. At least I don’t know that it was actually beef steak, 
it might have been mutton chops or folio, or pochéra; at all 
events it was flesh meat of some sort. Now their host was no 
saint, nor did he bear an altogether immaculate character, but 
the request roused even his indignation. He confronted his 
guests with less than a Spaniard’s habitual courtesy, and told 
them that if they wanted meat on Good Friday they might go 
elsewhere for it, for he would see them considerably blank— 
blanked before they got it in 4zs house. 

The good old clergyman told this story with the most 
engaging frankness and simplicity, as illustrating a singular 
trait in the Spanish character. He seemed absolutely un- 
conscious that there was anything in it which told against 
himself. On one occasion he was visiting a remote village in 
the mountains near the Peak. There was some festa going on, 
and his host the village schoolmaster took him to the Misa 
Cantata. The church was crowded with peasants in their gala 
dresses, and for a while Canon was amused and interested. 
But he soon got tired, and just as the bell rang for the Elevation, 
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and every head was bowed, he remarked aloud to the school- 
master: “I’ve had enough of this; the Beneficiado is very old. 
Let’s get out of it.” And turning on his heel he picked his way 
through the kneeling people and went out. Strange as it may 
appear, these little eccentricities on the part of our countrymen 
do not serve to raise the English in the estimation of the 
Tenerifans, nor indeed of any other Catholic nation. Yet had 
you told Canon that the Spaniards refuse to regard the 
English as Christians he would have been pained and surprised. 
Yet such is the case. I remember once being at a very crowded 
function fn Laguna Cathedral. The people were so densely 
packed that we had the greatest difficulty in making our way 
through them towards a side altar. In the course of our slow 
progress we encountered a peasant woman who appeared to 
take a great interest in us, and observing we were strangers, 
endeavoured to elbow a way for us to the steps we were aiming 
at, with a good-natured anxiety, that we should have a view of 
the ceremony. 

Noticing that we genuflected she said (in Spanish of course), 
“Ah! you are French.” “No,” I said, “we are English.” 
“English!” she repeated with an air of surprise. “Then what 
are you doing here? Are you Christians?” 

I smiled and assured her we were good Catholics; but a 
young convert lady who was with me was very indignant. The 
Spaniards argue very naturally that our Lord did not come to 
teach two sorts of Christianity, and that therefore it is impossible 
for Protestants to be Christians. In Tenerife the more simple 
and unsophisticated of the people appear to consider the word 
English to be synonymous with pagan or heathen (drawing their 
deductions probably from the behaviour of the visitors), and 
I once heard an unbaptized child belonging to some Freemasons 
spoken of with pity as one who would grow up um Inglés. 

This reminds me of another little incident, showing that 
extremes meet, or that “one touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin.” I was once in a remote village in Eastern Bengal, 
lost amongst the dfz/s, where a white face was rarely if ever 
seen, and was naturally an object of great curiosity. The 
magistrate was there on tour, and one morning I went out 
“income taxing” with him. As we crossed a sun-cracked waste 
of bare paddy-field, followed by a tail of admiring natives, I 
overheard an old fanchyat, or village headman, questioning the 
collectorate chaprdst as to what religion the Sahib log belonged 
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to. (The Sahib log always means the English with natives. 
They are not acquainted with other European nationalities.) 
The chaprdsi, a Musdlman, replied that they were Nasrdént 
(Christians). “And what are Christians?” inquired the old 
panchyat. “Christians,” oracularly answered the chaprdsz, “are 
people who believe in nothing, who drink brandy, and eat the 
flesh of the unmentionable animal ” (pig). 

Of course we were not intended to hear this flattering 
exposition of our creed. Alas! alack, and well a day. It is 
comfortable that we cannot always see ourselves as others see 
us; but some time ago when I read in the newspapers the 
speeches of the Anglican Bishops who had met to consider 
“the Cabrera incident,” and more particularly the sapient 
remarks of the Bishop of Winchester, I did wish that the veil 
might have been lifted for a moment, and that their lordships 
might have seen themselves as the Spaniards see them—or even 
the Mahommedans—we might have heard less about “the 
paralysis of faith in Spain.” 

Lent wore quietly away, and Holy Week came at last. On 
Palm Sunday the Cathedral was crowded with a picturesque 
and motley throng of peasants; the girls in their neat print 
dresses, black shawls, and brilliant silk handkerchiefs of every 
hue and shade, like a gay parterre of flowers, and carrying their 
jaunty white straw hats in their hands; and the muleteers and 
wild-looking men from the remote mountain hamlets in their 
clean shirts and scarlet waist-sashes, embroidered leathern 
leggings, and blanket cloaks. The procession was beautiful and 
impressive. The Bishop carried a magnificent palm elaborately 
plaited and decorated with flowers and ribbons by the Dominican 
nuns of the convent in the Plaza de Adelantada. 

It is not the custom for the laity to go up for palms. They 
are expensive, being carefully bleached and prepared by tying 
up the trees beforehand, and every family sends its own to be 
blessed. I remember seeing some immensely long cases lying 
on the mole at Puerto Orotava, waiting to be shipped to England. 
I inquired what they contained, and was told that they were 
palms for the Convent of the Sacred Heart at Roehampton, 
and that the Marquese de Candia sent them as a present every 
year, the ladies of his family having been educated there. After 
Mass, when we returned to our hotel, two altar-boys appeared, 
bearing a number of very beautiful palms from the dean for the 
English Catholic visitors. This little act of attention serves to 
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illustrate the kindness and courtesy of the Spanish clergy, who 
are always ready to show any mark of friendly regard for those 
of the English “who are of the household of the faith.” 

As a matter of personal experience, I have always found 
that whether in the peninsula or the islands, the priests are 
examples to the whole world of kindness, Christian charity, and 
every other virtue. Their unwearying devotion to duty, their 
self-sacrifice, and fervent zeal for souls, is beyond all praise; in 
fact, they realize in every respect one’s highest ideal of what 
priests ought to be. 

I pay them this tribute of sincere gratitude and admiration, 
not only on account of their unvarying kindness to myself, but 
because it is a very common thing to hear them aspersed by 
those who have never lived among them, and who know nothing 
of them from personal observation. It would be well if their 
detractars (many of whom ought to know better) would read 
Cardinal Wiseman’s letters, and his beautiful and powerful 
vindication of the Spanish character and the Spanish people. 

One afternoon it was suggested to us by the manager of our 
hotel that we should go to the Cathedral to see the ceremony 
‘known as the Szgnum. As it is entirely Spanish, and very 
curious, I will describe it. It took place several times during 
Passion and Holy Week, sometimes in the morning after High 
Mass, sometimes in the afternoon after Office. To describe it 
properly I must say that in a Spanish Cathedral the choir is 
invariably at the end of the building. In the case of Laguna 
Cathedral, the space around the high altar is enclosed in hand- 
some brass railings, which are carried down to the choir, 
forming a sort of lane, or passage, for the canons and other 
ecclesiastical functionaries to go up and down, unencroached on 
by the laity. 

When Vespers were over then on the afternoon in question, 
the altar-boys went round and darkened all the windows by 
drawing blue blinds across them, thus excluding all light, and 
leaving the Cathedral in almost utter darkness. To add to this 
effect, an immense black curtain had since Passion Sunday 
shrouded the whole of the sanctuary, falling from the roof, and 
completely covering the rich gilded retablo and tabernacle, 
leaving nothing exposed to view but the plain white altar 
with its six silver candlesticks. The high altar in Laguna 
Cathedral is quite the most beautiful one I have ever seen. It 
is entirely of silver repoussé work, relieved with gold, and is 
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approached by seven silver steps. The dome over the sagrario 
is supported by twelve silver pillars with gold capitals ; and on 
the edge sit the most delightful little cherubs in white marble. 
But on this occasion the altar was hung with a plain white silk 
frontal, and looked, if I might dare to say such a thing, almost 
like a Protestant communion-table. (I offer my humble apologies 
to the dean and chapter.) 

Then one of the canons left the choir, and proceeded with a 
slow and measured step along the railed-in passage to the 
sanctuary. He was enveloped in some indescribable black silk 
drapery, which trailed behind him to the length of twenty 
yards, and might very well have passed for 


The shadow cloaked from head to foot 
That keeps the keys of all the creeds. 


A pointed hood like that of a monk was drawn over his head, 
completely concealing his features. 

Arrived at the sanctuary he prostrated himself before the 
altar with his face to the ground; then rose, and an attendant 
altar-boy dexterously caught up the lengthy train, and winding 
it round, flung it over his shoulders, and he disappeared into the 
sacristy. This was repeated at intervals of five minutes until 
seven spectral black shadows had successively glided from the 
choir to the altar. When the last had joined his brethren in 
the sacristy, they all reappeared in solemn procession, bearing 
in their midst an immense black silk flag on which was a broad 
crimson cross extending its whole length and breadth. 

Again they prostrated themselves, while the choir sang the 
Vexilla Regis to slow and solemn music of a character purely 
and distinctively Spanish, and impressively beautiful. The 
figure who held the flag waved it slowly about in time to the 
music, now laying it upon one side of the altar, now upon 
the other; sometimes allowing it to float on the air, and again 
furling it with an utterly indescribable gesture which must have 
been the result of long practice. It was a beautiful and most 
imposing function, and one never to be forgotten. I am aware 
that the description sounds a little spectacular, perhaps even a 
little theatrical, but it must be seen to be appreciated. I have 
since been present at the Signum in Malaga, but I did not 
think it nearly so impressive as in Laguna. 

The ceremony must, I believe, take place in a Cathedral. 
Spanish music, like the Spanish language, seems peculiarly 
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adapted for the expression of religious sentiment. The music 
of no other nation bears any resemblance to it (unless it be the 
Persian), and to my mind it is extraordinarily devotional. A 
Mexican girl once said to me in her soft broken English: “The 
Spanish language is the best of all languages, because in it we 
can say the sweetest things to our Lord.” This was at least 
a beautiful idea, and I have never forgotten her words. Spanish 
prayers translated into English lose half their tenderness and 
devotion: our cold northern tongue cannot reproduce the 
impassioned accents of the glowing south. And thus Spain 
has borrdwed much that is beautiful from the Moors: many 
Spanish words are identical with the Arabic. 

It is the same with the music. I do not state it as a fact, 
but it has always been my idea that in Heaven the angelic 
choirs tune their golden harps to Spanish music. Or put it 
the other way about, the grand Masses which reverberate so 
solemnly through the vast Cathedrals of Spain, and the strains 
of the Pange lingua which so thrill the heart at Benediction : 
when the censers wave, and the light of the countless tapers 
grows dim through the ascending clouds of incense, are but the 
faint far off echoes of the music of the spheres. 

It would take too long to do more than give a. cursory 
description of the magnificent functions of Holy Week. Holy 
Thursday is kept as a great feast, and for the moment the 
Spanish ladies lay aside their deep mourning and appear in 
their richest dresses and most costly jewels. Every one goes 
to Communion, and it is an imposing sight to witness the 
immense crowds who approach the altar. In Laguna Cathedral 
the Bishop gave Communion, and the people went up two and 
two. There was no communion-cloth, but two of the clergy 
held a rich gold-embroidered scarf, over which the people were 
communicated. Then followed the procession to the Sepulchre 
which was exceedingly beautiful. The Bishop of course carried 
the ciborium, which was deposited with extreme pomp and 
ceremony in the magnificent silver tabernacle. The Master 
of the Ceremonies then locked the door with a jewelled key 
attached to a thick gold chain; and afterwards sealed the door 
with what appeared to me to be an unconsecrated host, though 
it may have been a seal in the form of one. The gold chain 
with the key of the tabernacle attached is always worn for 
the day round the neck of the priest who has charge of the 
Blessed Sacrament. In parish churches it is the parish ‘priest 
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who wears it,and so on. In Tenerife, as in other places, it is 
the custom to go round to all the churches to visit the 
sepulchres and say the prescribed two Stations of the Cross 
in each. Of course all the churches vie with each other in 
the beauty of their decorations ; they are kept open all night, 
and as far as I could make out nobody seemed to go to bed at 
all. 

On Good Friday, immediately after the Mass of the Pre- 
sanctified, the people all streamed out, headed by the priests 
and acolytes with the crucifix, and proceeded to make the 
Stations of the Cross through the streets of the city, the 
people kneeling on the pavements at each halt before the 
rough wooden crosses that are erected at the corner of almost 
every street. 

It has always seemed to me a strange dispensation which 
dooms us on Good Friday of all days in the year to be deprived 
of the Blessed Sacrament. (I speak with all due deference as 
a lay person.) I was saying this to a Spaniard who answered, 
“But do you not know that the Blessed Sacrament is reserved 
in every church (though not upon the altar), in case It should 
be required for the sick? I can tell you exactly where It is 
in the Dominican church in the Adelentada.” And he told me. 
I hastened to impart my knowledge to a very pious, but very 
strict, old lady of our party, expecting her to receive it with 
joy, but I got a severe snub for my pains, and a long lecture 
into the bargain, as she dilated on the extreme sinfulness and 
disobedience of desiring the consolation of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment on Good Friday entirely contrary to the spirit of the 
Church. 

I listened meekly, and when she had finished I went down 
to the church in the Adelentada. It is a very old church, 
and very devotional. It stands in the Plaza de Adelentada 
under the shadow of the plane-trees, where the sunny air seems 
laden with the warm scent of heliotrope and orange blossom. 
The doors are always open, and when you go in to pay your 
visit the lazy plash of the fountain, and the humming of the 
bees mingle with your prayers; and sometimes a butterfly flits 
in and flits out again. On the hottest day it is cool there, and 
the worn red brick floor is strewn with freshly-cut rushes, or 
the yellow spikes of the flowering broom, sometimes with rose- 
mary and wild thyme. To-day the church looked mournful 
and deserted, though a few dark and silent figures were making 
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the Stations of the Cross, prostrating themselves and kissing 
the floor between each. The altars were stripped and bare, 
and the tabernacle doors stood wide open with their curtains 
drawn back to show the emptiness within. At the bottom of 
the church is the massive double iron grille which divides the 
choir from the rest of the building, and on one side is a tiny 
alcove through which the nuns receive Holy Communion. A 
bench was placed with apparent carelessness across that corner, 
and acurtain was drawn before the alcove, and I knew at once 
that behind that curtain was the Holy of Hollies. 

I went and knelt down before it, and as soon as my eyes 
became accustomed to the darkness, I saw that within the 
grille the nuns were all kneeling around the ciborium. There 
was scarcely a yard between them and me, and though I could 
not distinguish their faces, I could see the white glimmer of 
their habits, and the veils of the novices. 

I remained there till three o’clock had struck, and then rose 
and retired. As I did so I saw a familiar figure kneeling 
behind me, and had not much trouble in recognizing the lady 
who had lectured me on the spirit of the Church. She had 
availed herself of my information after all. 

In the afternoon there was a great procession of images, at 
which immense crowds assisted. The procession was headed by a 
large black and silver cross, over the arms of which the sadarium 
was hung. The principal image was that of the Dead Christ, 
which was brought from the Church of San Domingo, where it 
is venerated with extraordinary devction, and has a chapel to 
itself. That image has always remained fixed in my mind. 
There is something about Spanish images, however rough, that 
impress you, and take forcible hold of the imagination. They 
may be rudely carved, they may be ugly, they may be almost 
terrible sometimes in their ghastly realism; but they are im- 
pressive, and as far removed from the simpering pink and 
white prettiness of the Munich school, as a fashion-plate is from 
an old Rembrandt etching. This figure of the Dead Christ was 
most touching. It lay ona sort of bier, and was covered with 
silver gauze. The silver gauze was not appropriate perhaps ; one 
would rather have had the linen winding-sheet, but after all it 
was the expression of the devotion of the people whose idea 
is always to offer something costly. I shall never forget the 
calm serenity of the dead face resting on the pillow, and its 
expression of peace following after pain. One hand lay on the 
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breast, the other was resting naturally by the side, both bearing 
the wounds, 

I cannot remember the obsequies in Laguna, nor do I 
recollect hearing anything about them ; but in Orotava on the 
previous year, the “funeral” on the night of Good Friday was 
a very important ceremony. I did not see it myself, but a 
Protestant lady described it to me as one of the most weird and 
impressive sights she had ever seen, and I always regretted that 
I did not avail myself of the invitation of a Spanish family to 
accompany them to the Villa Orotava to see it. The procession 
takes place at night, and by torchlight. In the Villa it leaves 
the Church of San Juan del Alta, and descends the steep 
winding streets to the parish church; and seen from below it 
has a most weird effect. The Sacred Body of our Lord is 
carried on a bier, and is finally laid in the tomb prepared for 
it, with all reverence and devotion. 

There are many other striking and interesting ceremonies 
which I should like to describe, had I only time and space; 
such as the rending of the veil at the words: “ And the veil of 
the Temple was rent in twain,” and the descent of the black 
curtain I have already described, when the bells are rung at the 
Gloria on Holy Saturday, but I cannot do so. I must, however, 
mention the custom which takes place in some of the remote 
mountain villages. It is perhaps more grotesque than devotional, 
but is sufficiently original to be described. 

A colossal figure of Judas is carried round the streets, 
amidst the execrations and insults of the populace, and is finally 
burnt in the public square. The stomach of the effigy is hollow 
and ingeniously contrived of brown paper, and inside are 
enclosed seven live cats. When the flames catch the paper, the 
cats, mad with terror, spring out and fly up the street in all 
directions. They are supposed to represent the devils which 
possessed the son of perdition when he went out and hanged 
himself. 

C. E. JEFFERY. 
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BIJAPUR OF THE ADIL SHAHS. 
AN Indian night-journey by rail involves little fatigue. There 
is none of the cramped misery incidental to the American 
Pullman car, nor the asphyxiation which overtakes you in the 
qwagons-lits of a train de luxe. Each compartment of a first- 
class carriage is in itself an airy little bedroom with roomy 
berths and well-appointed lavatory, and no exasperating official 
comes to inspect your tickets at unholy hours of the night or 
morning. Under such felicitous conditions as these we left 
Bombay one December night and sped, beneath a brilliantly- 
jewelled sky, by way of Poona through the Ghauts. Whilst 
we slept the white light of the Indian moon had silently silvered 
their heights and vales, so that when we peered out of the 
window in a half-waking moment, it seemed as though a sheet 
of hoar-frost had unaccountably veiled and transfigured the land, 

At Hotge we changed from the G. I. P. on to a narrow-gauge 
line, and thence progressed, through the yellow dawn of the 
Deccan, at the brisk rate of ten miles an hour, past villages of 
wretched mud huts, across flat and sunburnt plains that 
stretched away into the horizon like seas of rich-toned golds 
and browns melting into purple and grey distances. 

Black deer raced and bounded alongside of the train, and 
gaunt-looking buffaloes with their dusky herds were scattered 
here and there nibbling and vainly searching if they might find, 
amid the ready-made hay of this parched and thirsty land, 
at least a few green blades. Tracts of heavy-headed jowari: 
cotton, and wheat—carefully irrigated and vividly green—now 
and again refreshed the eye. So also did the clumps and 
hedges—heavily weighted with crimson fruit and waxen pink 
blossom—of the prickly pear, the feathery tamarinds and the 
yellow-blossomed baubul-trees that were grouped here and 
there. Except for these there could not have been the legions 
of birds—the pearl-grey doves, the green paroquets, the coal- 
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black kingcrows and the bee birds that flitted and twittered and 
cooed in the morning light. 

This picture hardly conveys an impression of beauty. And 
yet the sunlight and the colour, the glow of the atmosphere 
and of the sky possessed in themselves an element of beauty 
singular and essential; not to speak of the beauty of Indian 
humanity. What a model for a painter, for instance, was that 
Canarese girl as she stood on a little raised platform in the 
midst of the jowari field. What foolish birds to fear such a 
beautiful scarecrow. There would seem little to terrify in that 
supple, graceful form, moulded on the lines of a young queen, 
the copper bronze limbs partly draped in a rough nectarine- 
coloured saree. But in the folds of that saree there was a 
goodly store of sharp stones, and the small brown hands were 
very skilful in dealing death from the sling which they held to 
the feathered poachers of which she was the terror. Then 
again there were the pictorial groups of natives—men, women, 
and children, clothed and unclothed—waiting at each station, 
to whom the passing of the train is still the event of the day, 
and who, with their unpractical, mystical, incurious minds never 
cease to marvel at the wonders of the steam-engine. 


We saw Bijapur and its monster dome for an hour before 
we reached it, for the ancient place sits solitary and desolate 
nearly on the crest of one of the great wave-traps of the Deccan, 
and in the midst of the yellow, arid desert which surrounds it. 
It covers an immense area of mounds and undulations inter- 
spersed with patches of scorched turf. Quite a network of 
roads stretches over it, some of which are those of the ancient 
city, notably one three miles long which may still be traced, 
and which was the principal thoroughfare in the time of the 
Adil Shahs. Bijapur, the “city of victories,’ may also be 
described as a city of ruined beauty. Where there are no 
longer mosques and palaces and mausoleums there are the 
remains of them, mostly beautiful in their decay, and embedded, 
as it were, in an all-embracing undergrowth and thicket of 
prickly pear, at present a mass of fruit and blossom inter- 
mingled. There still exist the fort and its citadel. The wall 
of enormous thickness, with the crenelated battlements and 
broad fosse which enclose them, is six miles in circumference. 
The great gateway with flanking ramparts is still there. So, 
also, are the loopholed towers and bastions fitted for artillery. 
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There are guns also which, in point of size, might challenge 
most of those of the present day. One especially, the “Lord 
of the Plains,” which was cast in Ahmednugger in 1551, was, 
until very recently, the largest piece of ordnance in the world. 
Its circumference is thirteen feet, six inches, and the diameter 
of its bore is two feet, four inches. Among the many other 
curious old field-pieces lying about Bijapur there is one on the 
top of the Haidar Bastion called the Lamcharri or “ Far Flier,” 
which is constructed of longitudinal bars thirty feet long, bound 
together with iron. So they knew how to make big guns 
before tlie days of Lord Armstrong. 

The chief glory of the once royal capital is the Gol Gumbaz, 
the mausoleum of Muhammed Adil Shah, the last king of his 
noble dynasty— which, for colossal majesty, boldness and 
breadth of conception, and simple, clean outline, is hard to 
rival. Measuring nearly two hundred feet square, and of pro- 
portionate height, it is built of rough stone covered with 
shunam.! On each side of the four fagades is a vast and lofty 
Saracenic arch filled in with solid masonry, the spandrils thus 
formed being embellished with very beautiful Byzantine orna- 
ment. Round the top runs a deep cornice of grey basalt, 
richly carved and heavily bracketed, and supporting an arched 
and open gallery, above which again there is a crenelated 
parapet six feet in height, with gracefully wrought minarets 
rising from it at intervals. The dignified round towers at each 
corner of the tomb have seven stories—each story with its eight 
arched windows—and are surmounted by graceful cupolas. But 
the crowning triumph of this stupendous work is achieved in 
its dome—the Rose Dome—which in diameter lacks only fifteen 
feet of St. Peter’s, and covers a larger domed space than does 
any other in existence. The fashion in which the pendentives 
lead up from the square to the round is not only most skilful 
and graceful, but conveys the idea—even to an untrained eye— 
of an infinite stability and endurance. These, together with the 
majestic proportions and a sense of immense space, form the 
chief interior beauties of the tomb, which, like many of 
the holy places of the Mahommedans, is devoid of decoration. 
Just under the dome is the cenotaph, in white marble, of 
Muhammed, and at either side are those of his wives and his 
son. Over the entrance there are inscriptions telling of “Sultan 


1 A cement as durable as stone, and presenting the appearance of cream-coloured 
marble. 
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Muhammed, inhabitant of Paradise,’ “Muhammed whose end 
was commendable,” and who “became a particle of Heaven” 
in 1067 (A.D. 1695). The whole feeling of the place seems 
suggestive of the tone of mind of the men who succeeded one 
another during two centuries in this—one of the most noble of 
the Indian dynasties. There is a breadth and grandeur of style, 
a simplicity and directness of aim, and a strength of purpose 
which speak of the characteristics for which they—taken in the 
abstract, and duly considering the temper of those terrible times, 
were remarkable ; characteristics which embraced, among other 
noble traits, a broad and tolerant spirit, exhibiting itself not 
only in an impartial treatment of Hindus and Musalmans, but 
which was even extended to Christian missions, many of which 
were endowed by those large-minded Mahomedan sovereigns 
of the Adil Shah dynasty. 

The platform upon which stand the mausoleum and its 
mosque is surrounded by a crenelated wall, and in the centre 
is the tank, running the entire length of the mausoleum, thus 
separating it from the mosque. In this mosque, immediately 
facing the tomb, we have taken up our temporary residence—a 
corner of it having been apportioned by Government for the 
use of travellers. There is a piece of coarse bass matting 
stretched in the travellers’ corner, and there are some tables and 
chairs, two bedsteads and two wash-hand basins. It is walled 
and partitioned to the height of nine or ten feet, leaving the 
upper part of the arches open to the outside, and, except for 
spider-webs and bird-droppings, is clean enough, though certain 
holes at the junction of floor and wall are a little suggestive of 
rats and snakes. For your bath you must descend a flight of 
stone steps to a cell below the level of the mosque. The 
khasnaman in charge, whom we take to be an old mess-serjeant 
of some native regiment, is a man with a joyless and somewhat 
scared countenance, giving one the impression that he had seen 
much sorrow and perhaps a ghost or two. He is a person, 
however, of much inventive genius, and presents us at meal 
after meal with the same form of food under many subtle 
disguises. We have followed a box of sardines through a long 
and honourable career. First they were served au naturel. At 
dinner the same day boiled “ fis” was an item in the bill of fare 
through which the flavour of oil and sardine prevailed. At 
breakfast on the following morning he tried to tempt us with 
“fis keks”—sardines again! And at tiffin that day the frag- 
ments that remained died the death in a curry. The buffalo 
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butter of the country is of a blue-tinged white, and is far from 
inviting. 

O Shade of Adil Shah! Are you perchance hovering 
around us, tormented and aggrieved at your beautiful and holy 
place being defiled by the feet of the infidel! Good Shade, I 
would fain make reparation to your sense of outrage if I did 
but know how. But we must eat and we must sleep. We can, 
however, undertake to abstain from porcine flesh in any form 
during the brief season that we force ourselves on your 
hospitality. Not that we are likely to have it offered to us in 
this district of Musalmans. And truly the swine of the East— 
grey, lean and unsightly—furnish a ready explanation of their 
condemnation as unclean and unfit food for the stomachs of 
followers of the Prophet. 

Kassim, our sable retainer, whose duty it is to make straight, 
as far aS in him lies, the rough places in our journeyings, had 
soon unrolled our bundles of bedding, unpacked our deck chairs, 
and lighted our travelling lamp. But at the best it was an eerie 
place to pass the night in, and the sounds that came in from 
the outer moonlit world were, to say the least, startling to 
uninitiated ears. Not the least weird of them was the eternal 
throbbing of the tom-toms that came from a Hindu temple in 
an adjacent grove. There was the howling of the jackals which 
infest the thicket that spreads itself over and among the build- 
ings and ruins of the city. There was the screeching of night 
birds, the hooting of owls, the devilish laughter of a hyzna, 
together with other wild and inexplicable sounds, which made 
one's blood curdle and sleep hard to court. 

The compensation came with the awakening. To find 
oneself roofed in with fluted cupolas and round domes, with 
pointed arches and graceful pendentives, whilst the blue sky of 
the East looked in through the open arch over our partition wall 
—to see birds of divers sorts whose homes are in and about the 
mosque, come wheeling and flying over our heads, and even 
drinking from our tin basins—made one almost question 
whether, after all, Aladdin and his lamp might not be some- 
thing more than a nursery fable, and whether we might not, by 
some occult process, have been transported to the true and 
original land of Haroun al Raschid. 

At breakfast Kassim, with a portentous countenance, asked 
solemnly : “Did memsahib heard the ghost-woman last night ?” 
At this memsahib became fully alert, ghosts and snakes being 
the pet détes notres of her feminine soul. “Where was she, 
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Kassim?”- “On the steps of the tomb. No can see. Only 
hear. She scream.” Though memsahib could not honestly 
vouch for having heard the ghost-woman, she felt profoundly 
convinced that the nocturnal disturbances which she ad heard 
were equal to any Walpurgis revels which had ever made night 
hideous. As for ghosts, their name in this country is legion. 
The folk-lore of the Germans pales beside that of poetical 
imaginative India. “There is not,” says Meadows Taylor, “a 
rocky knoll, a quiet lake, a giant tree, a broad river, or a 
secluded glen, which is not, in the belief of the country folk, 
peopled by spirits, nymphs and fauns—or the scene of some 
stirring event in their tradition.” Every circumstance of their 
lives, from their births onwards, is compassed about with 
religious forms, complex observances and superstitious fears 
and practices. Ifa man on his way to work should meet a cat, 
or if a snake should cross his path, he turns back and makes 
a fresh start later. If a blue jay is sitting on the left of his 
road he will skirt round any distance so that the jay may be 
passed on his right. If a little child, through sickness, rejects 
the food which is proffered to it, the mother throws some scraps 
of it to a cat or a dog in the hope of transmitting the child’s 
malady to the animal. A few drops of water sprinkled to the 
four quarters of the earth and the murmured words, “ May you 
live long,” is the pretty form of benediction with which a Hindu 
mother of certain castes commences to bathe her child. Sneez- 
ing is gravely portentous according to the number of sneezes, 
and whether the chirping of lizards is ominous of good or evil 
depends on how often it is heard. Another deeply rooted 
superstition exists among the natives concerning the pepul-tree 
—the ficus religiosa—which they believe hears and understands 
all that happens within its vicinity, and whispers to the gods of 
any offence committed against their code, lying and cheating, 
for instance. And therefore do they object to the tell-tale tree 
with its bright emerald-hearted foliage, being planted within the 
precincts of the bazaar. “How can business be done with a 
pepul always listening?” } 





Just outside of the Makka Gate is the Ibrahim Roza, or 
tomb and mosque of Ibrahim II., the father of Muhammed. He 
was an artist and an architect, and the superb city owes many 
of its greatest buildings to him. His mausoleum and mosque 
with the tank and fountain between them, raised on an oblong 


1 Sir E. Arnold. 
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platform in the centre of a great courtyard, were not quite 
completed at the time of his death, and were finished by his 
son Muhammed. Of about equal size, they are most elaborate 
and beautiful examples of Indianesque architecture. Thirty- 
six years of time and £538,000, at the present value of money, 
were expended over them. If exuberance of ornament, of 
minarets and cupolas, of deep and richly carved cornices, of 
elaborate roofed arcades and heavy eaves, and of an infinity 
of Byzantine decoration could satisfy, then nothing is left to be 
desired. But they lack the reserve and moderation of the Gol 
Gumbaz, and thereby lose in repose and dignity. One’s eye 
searches for rest and finds it not. I would rather pitch my tent 
opposite the tomb of Muhammed than over against that of his 
father. But to wander among the old gardens and terraces, 
now a mass of tangled creepers, to peer about among the 
cloisters and out-buildings to find a cool corner on a massive 
stone stairway, and there to sit in the shadow of a mango or 
lime-tree, whilst green paroquects and small grey owls call a 
council of war over the undue intrusion of the sahzb-logue into 
their domain ; an afternoon thus spent should be marked with 
a white stone in the calendar of one’s days, 

But three weeks rather than three days would not exhaust 
the wealth of superb Saracenic architecture to be found in this 
city of decayed splendour and glorious traditions. Our local 
guide is quite in keeping with the place—ragged, unkempt, and 
never losing sight of his dignity. He pioneers us very solemnly 
through the complex network of roads which have almost been 
hewn through the thicket of prickly pears that held the 
ruined city in its metallic embrace. From palace to mosque, 
from tomb to citadel, he leads us; to the Assur Shureef or 
“palace of illustrious relics,’ standing now in its original 
integrity with its massive teak pillars, its heavy porticoes, and 
the tattered and faded remnants of its priceless carpets, even as 
it was built in the long-ago palmy days of royal Bijapur, to be 
a shrine for the hairs of the Prophet’s beard. Thence he takes 
us to the Jumma Musjid, where nine thousand good Musalmans 
have knelt together in the midst of its vast cloisters and aisles, 
and so on to the chaste and refined little Makka Musjid, a 
miniature mosque which lies like a gem in the heart of a monster 
compound. Enclosed with it there are elephant stables and 
a great granary, and the fortress-like walls that shut them in 
have massive minarets at their angles. The delicate grained 
vaulting of the little mosque rests on slender graceful pillars, 
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and it is built, like the rest of the city, of grey basalt, but in ths 
singular instance the stone is highly polished, which harmonizes 
well with the delicate proportions of the dainty building. 

So we wander on, past roofless ruins which might in their 
day have been Gothic monasteries or churches ; and climbing to 
the ramparts of the vast Pathan fortifications—or, better still, 
to the Palace of the Seven Stories, the old-world home of an 
Indian “ Fair Rosamund,” and from the third story of the still 
noble ruin one may look out afar, and to the east, beyond the 
undulating plains, see naught but a shroud of golden mist. But 
there, we are told, flows the Done River of the Carnatic, which 
fills its broad valley with such abundance that the Mahrattas 
say of it, “If the crop on Done River ripen, who can eat it? If 
it fail, who can live?” From the other side we look over the 
city, spread out before us like a history of medizval India. 
And truly it is not hard to dream that things are once again as 
they were ; to see with one’s mind’s eye the domes and minarets 
in their gilding and many colours, the ramparts and towers in 
their strength, and the palaces radiant and sparkling in the 
jewel-like tiles and the delicately wrought stucco which was 
creamier than marble; to see terraced gardens—now dreary 
wastes—a wealth of orange and palm-trees and of perfumed 
flowers; to see the spray of fountains, and to hear their drip 
and tinkle as they rise and fall. To hear the muezzin chanting 
from this minaret and that, in musical monotone, La dla, i 
Ulla, and to see the mosaic pavements thronged with the 
faithful hurrying to answer his call to evening prayer. There, 
too, is the Audience Hall, where good Queen Chand of noble 
memory with her bodyguard of Abyssinians used to hold her 
durbars and rule her people with the gentle hand of a strong 
woman. 

How beautiful it must all have been. And now a wilderness 
of ruins is all that remains, and squalor has replaced splendour. 
The fashion of Bijapur’s mighty old-world has passed away, but 
a wise and paternal Government has taken its mediaeval treasures 
into its own keeping, and with a discretion unusual and very 
commendable is preserving them without attempting to restore 
them; thereby earning for itself an unstinted measure of 
gratitude from those who love and reverence the matchless art 


of India. 
S. H. DUNN. 
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‘FHE greater, I was going to say the best part, of the human 
race, since the days of Nimrod, have ever admired strength and 
pluck, and it may be for this cause that no one sees birds of 
prey, such as a hawk or falcon, without feelings of special 
interest. In this group, or link of birds, we have what I would 
call the “soldier family,” they are all bold and a fighting race, 
they stand as if drilled, at attention on the tops of trees or 
mountain crags, motionless, always on the look-out. When 
on the wing they fly as if they owned the air, but on the ground 
they run with but little grace. The plumage of the golden 
eagle or king of birds is in shades of bronze with a golden hue, 
that of the sea eagle in shades of brown, chestnut, and dirty 
white, the tail of an old bird being all of the last named-colour. 
Their legs in both cases are yellow and rough, though in the 
golden eagle they are feathered almost to the toes ; their claws 
are of a brilliant black. The golden eagle is never, I imagine, 
seen in England; though the other, the sea eagle, not seldom 
coming to us from Scotland or Ireland, I never saw one in 
England myself, but friends have met with him in Wales, and 
on the Quantock Hills. 

: The late Colonel Tynte told me that some years past a 
keeper of Mr. Talbot, of Margam Abbey near Cowbridge, one 
evening on returning to his home, saw on the top of a tree a 
very large bird, which he managed to shoot, and found it was 
an eagle: the next year at about the same time, this keeper 
thought he would go and look at the same tree, and at the 
same time of day; he did so, and there, sure enough, he saw 
another eagle, which he also killed. I have seen in Ireland 
two sea eagles at once, sweeping round each other high up 
in the air; this was near the centre of the Isle of Achill. I 


1 “A RARE Brrp.—A fine specimen of the white-tailed fish eagle was seen by 
the followers of the staghounds on Tuesday, while hounds were running over Dunkery 
towards the Chettisford Water.” (Dec. 17, 1894.) 
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also saw on the Niphen Bag mountain, in the same county of 
Mayo, an eagle sitting on one of its projecting rocks. I was 
above him, having climbed up on the opposite side. The eagle 
was looking towards the Bay of Sligo; hearing some noise, for 
I was loading my gun, he looked round, opened his wings and 
sailed over towards Loch Con and the sea. 

I believe I heard a story of this same bird from the keeper 
of Lord Talbot de Malahide. One day, having found an eagle’s 
nest on this same mountain and being anxious to get a young 
bird, he sent his son up to the nest, who was just going to take 
out a nestling, when with a mighty rush down came an old 
eagle who then stood on the other side of the boy, the nest 
being about the size of a cart-wheel. The keeper could not 
fire his gun for fear of hurting his son, and, if ever the boy 
moved, the eagle feathered up and prepared to come down on 
him ; this went on for a long time, but at last the eagle flew 
away, and the keeper giving him a parting shot cut one feather 
out of his wing. Again while crossing a bog not far from this 
mountain, and with the same keeper, I heard the cry ef a heron 
just over my head; this was apparently uttered because the 
heron saw an eagle over his head, but so great was the distance 
that neither of us could make out the eagle. In Scotland on 
the coast of Mull I saw the nest of an eagle high up on a 
rock-cliff over the sea-cave in which numbers of rock-pigeons 
had their home, to whom I should have thought he must have 
been a bad neighbour; but I may add that the eagles in the 
Harris never take lambs from that island, but go over to Skye 
for their wicked plunder. 

All birds of the hawk tribe have shrill or harsh voices. I 
remember in Argyleshire hearing the screams of a young child, 
as I thought, when in a thick wood: I therefore got through 
it in all haste and then found on looking out they came from 
an eagle, which was crossing the glen. Mr. Hart, of Christ- 
church, Hants, told me he had killed a golden eagle (which 
same I saw stuffed in his museum) by means of getting a large 
pit dug on the moor, then getting into it, and having a hurdle 
placed over him and the pit, on which was placed a dead lamb. 
After some time the eagle flying round and round looking at 
the lamb came near enough for Mr. Hart to kill it, a sad loss 
to the Highlands of Scotland; this took place either in Perth 
or Inverness-shire. 

After the eagles I would place the beautiful falcon of 
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Iceland and the north which we name the jer falcon, plumed 
in white covered with black spots; this bird is rarely seen in this 
country, and then only in the far north. But we have almost as 
fine a bird in the fish-hawk, or osprey, with its blue legs and 
sharp fierce eyes. One of these Mr. Hart killed in the early 
morning on the water near the mouth of Christchurch harbour. 
This bird had got a fish in his mouth too big to swallow, which 
however he would not let go, and so lost his life. Mr. Hart 
also told me he had killed in the New Forest a fine honey 
buzzard, a small looking eagle of much the same colour as the 
sea eagle, Only greyer. Eagles and hawks have a bare skin 
or cere on the base of the beak; this bird has none, but the 
same part is covered with thick and round feathers to keep 
off the stings of bees when stealing and eating their honey and 
grubs, placed in hollow oak-trees. The common buzzard I 
have killed“in Somerset, and in Scotland taken its eggs placed 
in the hollow of a rock on a mountain side; they are of a dirty 
white with light yellow blotches. 

The forked-tail kite is a most elegant bird, but is I fear 
nearly exterminated ; he is rather a coward and does not make 
a good fight. There are plenty of kites in the woods near 
Archachon in France; they may be seen at any time hovering 
over trees by the sea-shore. Smaller than these last, but much 
more fierce and active, is the peregrine falcon. This bird was 
especially used in former days for the sport of hawking. They 
breed in the recesses of high rocks rather than in trees, and 
love to be near the sea. They used to nest at Berry Head, 
Tor Bay, also on Hangman’s Hill, near Porlock in Somerset, 
and again on Lundy Island in the high rocks on its western 
side. I remember a poor youth who, going to take the young 
from a nest near the north end, missed his footing and fell near 
five hundred feet into the sea. An old male peregrine is a 
most beautiful creature; his plumage slate greys and browns 
of different shades above and below, and on the breast white 
marked or barred with black. His wings are very long and 
so he is a very fast flyer, as is the merlin, the smallest of our 
hawks, the hawk most used by the ladies of the olden time. 
This is hardly bigger than a thrush, but a wonderful fighter : 
its markings are more of a chestnut hue than that of the 


peregrine. 
The sparrow-hawk is the most hated by the game-keeper, 
and is ever on the watch for a partridge or young pheasant. 
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He is a pretty silver grey bird, the male having a white breast 
blurred with black, and the female has a yellowish white breast 
blotched with dull brown. These make their large nests in 
trees, and very rough work they make of it, the rim very large 
and spreading far away from the eggs, which are bluish-white 
with chestnut markings. The dark chestnut-and-black-barred 
kestril is our most common hawk; he can rest in the air with 
his head to the wind, and so is called the “Wind hover ;” he 
is then looking out for mice, and therefore is the farmer’s friend, 
and should not be injured. Some hawks have rather moon 
faces. These are the harriers—the dove-coloured, or male 
harrier, being quite unlike his brown-blotched wife; both 
however hunt their prey up and down a field like hare-hounds. 
Of vultures we have none, though a small white one from Egypt 
has visited England. 

The birds I have sketched hunt their game by day, but we 
have night birds of prey having great round eyes helping them 
greatly to see in the dark. These are the owls, of which we 
have several kinds from the great eagle owl of the north to 
the small one hardly larger than a blackbird, rare in England 
though common in the south of France. The feathers of these 
birds are very large and soft and sit loosely on their bodies, 
the quill parts being less in proportion to the softer part of 
the feather than in other birds. This allows the air to pass 
through them and thus helps to keep them up and prevent that 
noise in flight usual with other birds, so that they can pounce 
on their prey in the silence of the night without the latter 
knowing anything of its danger. 

The pupil of the eye in the owl being so large, and thus 
catching so much light, causes the bird to shun the glare of day, 
and hence at that time if out of shelter his sight rather pains 
him, and he never looks at ease upon the wing. Owls build 
no nest, but their white, round eggs are placed on heaps of 
small sticks or straw in the hollows of old trees, or under barn 
roofs, and in heather on the ground. In Athens the owl was 
called the bird of wisdom; this may have been not only from 
having such large eyes, but from the habit owls have of twisting 
about their heads, and bobbing them up and down as if looking 
and thinking “ what next.” 

The cream-coloured yellow and white barn owl is our most 
beautiful bird. He does not live so much in the woods as the 
owl proper, whose hooting cry at night is well known and far 
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more interesting than the shrill screech of the barn owl. The 
long-eared owl, so called from two high feathers on the top 
of his head, breeds in trees, but he will occupy the old nest of 
a crow in a thick spruce-tree; while on the ground or under 
large boulder stones are found the nests of the short-eared owl, 
and the great snowy owl of Shetland and Norway. The short- 
eared owl does not breed with us, but comes over in September 
or October, then frequenting turnip-fields and wild moorlands. 
I remember one afternoon on Lundy Island when beating for 
woodcock through a patch of bog myrtle, I put up and killed one 
of these birds, thinking it to be a woodcock. After the report of 
the gun others began to rise, seven or eight in all, from the 
same little bit of cover. In colour these birds resemble each 
other and the common owl, all having mottled brown, yellow, 
black and white, and so at a distance they may be fairly taken 
for woodcocks until you come close to them. The legs of the 
owl are covered to the claws with down, like feathers, and, like 
the eagle, with sharp claws, the beak hooked, like the eagle’s, 
only much more curved. 


C. NOEL WELLMAN. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


And her alone he loved, and loved her from a child. 


A FEW months went by, uneventful, yet not altogether 
unimportant, full of quiet usefulness and quiet toil. 

Edmund had not disappointed his friend’s expectations. 
His “maiden speech” had been full of brilliant promise, and 
since then he had worked hard, and was rapidly becoming a 
prominent member. “It was a pity,” some said, “that he had 
not come forward a few years sooner,” but he was making up 
for lost time, and would soon make his mark in politics. He 
was still something of a hermit, Reginald thought, sulkily ; seen 
seldom at gay parties, where Reginald himself, when in London, 
spent so much of his time: but neither was his life without its 
hours of relaxation. A quiet evening with the Fitzgeralds, 
when the family removed to London for the season—a free 
evening, which, somehow, was always contrived for him in the 
midst of Lilias’s balls, concerts, and assemblies: and a quiet 
week with them at the Abbey, when the July sun and the 
unusual sultriness drove Mrs. Fitzgerald back to country breezes 
—these were the holidays which he oftenest allowed himself. 
Yet even these, pleasant, restful, as they were, had in them 
a secret source of danger, of which he was perhaps but half 
conscious. For it was with him as it has been with many, the 
peril which he fronted so rashly, overcame him. The old love 
for Lilias, which had never quite died out (though trial, and 
change of fortune, and strong, resolute will, had for the time 
put aside and overcome it), in the ever-increasing charm of her 
graciousness and sweetness, was regaining its old power, growing 
every day more fervent, if not more hopeful. He saw still, as 
he had seen before, the obstacles (to him, at least, not trivial) 
that lay between him and Lilias. He was poor still, and she 
was wealthy: she was courted and flattered by the world: she 
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was wooed also by other men, who could lay, as he could not, 
rich gifts at her feet. Would she choose him, and pass them 
by? In the humility of his deep love, he told himself she 
would not. For what, in the present, at least, had he to offer 
her, in exchange for the ancestral home she quitted; the 
homage which the world gave to her ; the crowned queenship 
of Gletherton society; the /¢tes, the splendour, which she 
revelled in—which were her due? A home—surely not befitting 
one so fair ; a lot humble in itself and in its surroundings ; and 
to weigh down the balance and make it even—only his love. 

Reginald, on the other hand, thought differently. He had 
long guessed his friend’s secret, and, throwing himself into it 
heart and soul, had already made the romance his own. He 
loved Edmund, and he loved his sister, perhaps better than he 
himself knew. He saw how suited each was to the other, and 
to unite them had for long months been his endeavour. He 
saw how much happier Edmund had become ; how much sweeter 
and gentler was Lilias than of old. He saw the influence 
working, doing its good work in them both, and rejoiced, 
inwardly, that he it was who had first brought them together. 
He guessed little, wien Edmund had first loved Lilias, how 
the story of his love lay far back in the past, but he did his best 
to help him now. The one thing that he complained of at this 
time, was Edmund’s reticence upon the subject. He would 
have liked to have been spoken to, consulted, to have com- 
forted, advised, at last congratulated, but the silence and the 
delay alike fretted him. He had made a romance, of which 
Edmund was the hero, and, forgetting that he and Lilias were 
not pieces on a chess-board, to be moved backward and forwards 
at his will, became tired of being an onlooker, and impatient for 
the end. 

He indeed gave Edmund credit for the sensitive delicacy 
which allowed itself to be held back by the very advantages 
which would have attracted other men—checked, rather than 
encouraged, by the rich dowry for which others strove so 
keenly. Yet whenever he came to the Abbey, which was often, 
whenever they met in London, which, at this time, was more 
frequently still, Lord Gletherton expected a dénouement, and 
was proportionately disappointed. 

“He must think me a regular duffer,” he would say, with 
some vexation, to his mother, the faithful and lenient confidante 
of all his hopes and plans. “Can’t I see that he is in love with 
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Lilias? Doesn’t he know how I am trying to help him? And 
yet, no word, no hint even—it is intolerable. I couldn’t do more 
than I have been doing all the summer. I could not have 
thrown them more persistently together. Why, I have made 
myself quite a democrat, staunch Tory as I am, by despising 
(for his benefit) rank and riches and the ‘world’ generally. 
I have encouraged Manley’s suit to rouse his jealousy: I have 
argued the worth of an old name versus money: I have done 
everything but ask him to marry her, and, in spite of all, he 
can’t bring himself to confide in me. I will pay him out for it 
some day.” 

Mrs. Fitzgerald laughed, softly. She was an indolent woman, 
but not deficient in sense. She liked Mr. Charlton, but Reginald 
she adored. What he wished, she wished also. As for Lilias’s 
sentiments, they weighed very little in comparison, although, 
occasionally, she had an uncomfortable suspicion, that when 
the time came to act, Lilias would be quite competent to take 
care of herself. She was scarcely surprised at Mr. Charlton’s 
reserve, in treating of such a question with Reginald. Perfect 
as in most ways she considered her son, blind to his faults, 
whilst hardly doing justice to his more sterling qualities, she 
felt that he was still very young: devoid also of the experience 
which supplies, in some instances, the deficiency of years. The 
very light-heartedness which made him so popular a companion, 
the careless zwsouctance which was perchance his greatest charm, 
would unfit him in a case like this, to counsel or to interfere. 
She said something of the kind to Reginald, but the latter did 
not heed it. He could not understand a nature so different from 
his own. And he knew that in his own place he should have 
dashed into a confession, the more eagerly, the more rashly, 
for the very difficulties he foresaw. His constancy would not, 
however, have equalled Edmund’s. He would have faced the 
high fence, but a swerve would have unseated him: he would 
have gone bravely to the encounter, but would not have tried 
a second time. He had shown this already, as Lilias, at least, 
knew : for once he had seemed in love with Eveleen, and a little 
shyness, a little distance on her part, had proved sufficient to 
dispel the fancy from his heart, to enshrine another in her place. 
For, surely, Cora was now in the ascendant, and Eveleen was 
eclipsed, if not forgotten. It may be that Reginald would not 
have owned to this himself; he would have called Cora a child, 
and in very truth she was so: but was she not also the sunshine 
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of the Abbey, his own especial pet and favourite? Small, 
fragile, loved and lovable; a character with little substance in 
it; he liked it all the better. She would grow steady enough 
and wise enough, some day. 

Studies she had, certainly, but her tastes lay elsewhere, and 
Lady Julia, in her failing health, and Mrs. Fitzgerald, in her 
indulgent kindness, held the silken reins of government but 
loosely. A sort of graceful tact, a quickness of perception, 
a way of grasping things intuitively, did much for her; and 
these, with slight, pretty, casily-acquired accomplishments, 
“would make,” said Mrs, Fitzgerald, “sufficient ‘show,’ and for 
the rest, what matter ?”’ 

It mattered little indeed to Cora. She wondered much at 
Lilias’s cleverness, would listen lovingly to Eveleen’s music: 
would sigh and marvel at their industry and patience, then 
leave her work or sketch unfinished, to gather roses in the 
Abbey garden, or skate gracefully on the Abbey lake. It was 
“good for the health,” Mrs. Fitzgerald would say, languidly. 
She saw “no good in over-study. It made girls old before 
their time.” 

With Reginald, Cora was always bright and cousinly, without 
a thought even of any nearer tie. The Abbey was as much her 
home as it was Lilias’s, for she had lived in its near neighbour- 
hood all her life. She had grown up with kind Lady Julia, had 
learnt from her the yearning for her old home, which, after 
years of happy married life in London, had drawn her 
back in her old age to take up the old threads again, and 
the memories which she had never quite forgotten. She loved, 
as Lilias did, each shrub and tree, each shadowy nook in the 
quiet garden, each brackened hollow in the wide undulating 
park, but it was a careless love, the love of a happy child, who 
has grown up amid things beautiful, toying with their beauty 
and the love around her, as the flower toys with the sunshine, 
the butterfly with the flower. She was younger than her age 
éven, and, happy in the present, looked forward to no more 
serious destiny than the careless life she loved so well; and, 
whilst broidering the Gletherton coronet in silk and tapestry, 
never dreamed, never hoped even, that she might be called 
upon to wear it. For Reginald, to her, was the cousin, not the 
lover. His gay attentions pleased her, his gay badinage called 
forth her own. He treated her as a young sister: he seemed 
to her as a dear brother, but graver spectators, looking on, 
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knew better, and prophesied how it would one day end, as it 
is the way of lookers-on to do. Lilias triumphed, as in the 
fulfilment of a wish; Edmund wondered, rather sorry, it may 
well be; and Eveleen watched with anxious eyes and a heart 
full of unselfishness and love. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Why do you use me thus ?— Hamlet, 
You shall be named before them as the heir, 
OLD Isaac had been so long a close inmate of the Grange, that 
the two girls knew not whether to be surprised or pleased, when 
he informed them one morning that he was going to Oxminster. 

“T wish you would take me with you, uncle,” said Harriet, 
persuasively, but her uncle shook his head. “Women did 
nothing but long for change, unless they were able to run up 
expenses at home. Besides, he was going on business, and 
business of no agreeable description.” That was all he would 
tell them, and they had better mind their housekeeping, and 
not bother themselves about other people’s affairs, which wise 
and prudent admonition Harriet received with great meekness, 
and Catharine with visible irritation. 

“T suppose he is going to make his will,’ she said, when, 
after sundry surly warnings not to burn the house down in his 
absence, and a gruff rejection and final wrathful acceptance of 
a long list of really necessary commissions, he had driven off 
from the door. He had sent for a fly from the village, keeping 
no carriage of his own. 

“Why does not Mr. Bertram come here? It would have 
been a little change for us,” said Harriet, in answer to her 
sister’s remark. 

“It would cost more, I suppose; and the servants would 
guess; and perhaps give out that he was dying. Well, it is 
nothing to us, Harriet, and we need not trouble ourselves about 
it. He must surely leave the estate to one of us, to Edmund, 
probably, for he would not trust a woman with it. As for his 
money, we shall none of us see any of it. I think that he 
would rather bury it,’ and a scornful laugh passed her lips, as 
she went back into the house to busy herself with her usual 
occupations. 
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Old Isaac’s journey was, as he said, on business, and his 
nieces had not been wrong in determining its nature. He was 
an old man, and far from robust; the hand of age was upon 
him, and the time already loomed darkly in the distance, when 
the miser must leave his hoards, and the rich man his wealth, 
and depart into that land, where the joys and sorrows of this 
world are forgotten, and our works alone follow us. Life had 
not been very pleasant to him in some respects, but it was 
hard to part with his cherished gold. The avarice of a miser, 
the vindictive obstinacy of his race, were strong within him at 
this hour. 

And yet the time had now arrived for Isaac to think 
seriously of a successor. The landed property had been so left 
that, failing heirs of his own, it must necessarily descend to his 
brother's children, to one of them at least, the choice being left 
to himself. Thus Edmund and the two girls divided the chances 
between them. It was not a pleasant reflection for Isaac, as 
he set himself to contemplate it. He was no admirer of the 
gentler sex, and though tolerating rather as a necessity than as 
a kindness, the presence of his nieces, it was probable that there 
his concessions to their claims of kindred would begin and end. 
He knew that neither of them would consent to aid him in 
cutting off their brother from the family estate, and even if 
either of them had been so willing, a certain lingering affection 
for their father, the thought of what 4zs wishes would have been, 
the general feeling of the country round (which Isaac affected 
to despise, but did not), would have made him hesitate to set 
aside the rightful heir, had his faults been even greater than in 
his heart he deemed them. 

As he drove into Oxminster, however, the sight of old 
scenes and old faces changed for a moment the current of his 
thoughts. Solitude had become so habitual to him, that the 
sight of the world he had forsaken brought many a new sensa- 
tion with it, and caused him almost to feel young again. And 
if those who passed him by, had difficulty in recognizing his 
shrewd, deeply-furrowed features, he himself felt his pulse 
brisker, his eye less dim than it had been for years. 

At the Queen’s Hotel, Mr. Bertram was waiting for him. 
This gentleman, whom we have already met, had a well- 
established reputation in the county, not only as a lawyer, but 
as a man of birth and fortune. He was professionally connected 
with the first men in the neighbourhood, such as Lord Gletherton 
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and Sir Ralph Seaham, and had been for many years the family 
lawyer and personal friend both of Isaac and his brother. They 
met now with sufficient cordiality, and both parties having 
settled their mode of action beforehand, no unnecessary delay 
occurred in disposing of their business. Mr. Bertram was perhaps 
a little surprised at certain provisions in the will, but Isaac was 
not one to put up with interference, which indeed, beyond a 
certain point, Mr. Bertram felt himself scarcely qualified to 
offer. When the usual formalities on both sides had been gone 
through, the lawyer departed, and the Squire, having ordered 
his carriage, paced the room, discontentedly, a little less in 
charity than usual with the kinsman upon whose fortunes he 
had just set his seal. 

Yet it was at this moment, in some ways so inauspicious» 
that after many years of separation, uncle and nephew were 
once again to meet. 

Often before had Edmund come to Oxminster, for Rushton 
lay but a few miles distant. He had come there with a strong 
hope in his heart of a meeting, of a few words with his sisters, 
and once, twice, perhaps, in all these years, the boon had been 
granted him. But he had never met his uncle, and now, when 
he entered the coffee-room, and his glance fell on the small, 
feeble-looking old man, with the keen eyes and the aged 
features, a sudden pity was mingled with surprise at the great 
c hange which advancing years and bitter brooding had set upon 
the once handsome face. With a sudden impulse, he came 
forward, his voice eager, but respectful. 

“My uncle!” he said, then stopped, for the old man drew 
back, coldly, a look of doubt, then of tardy recognition, changing 
rapidly to sternness and displeasure. For he knew Edmund at 
once, changed though in many ways he might be. Those eyes, 
those features, could belong to no one else. The very voice 
thrilled through him like an echo from old times, but it was no 
feeling of kindness or compunction that chained his tongue, and 
kept him speechless, but a wrath and indignation that seemed 
absolutely to choke him. How dared Edmund thus intrude into 
his presence? It was but a moment that those two kinsmen 

stood together, Edmund waiting for the elder man to speak 
with a sudden sense that the words would be harsh and 
unfriendly when they came. When they did come, they amazed 
him with their violence, the more strange that the tones were 


icy cold. 
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“What will the nephew look for from the uncle, whom his 
follies have well-nigh ruined? What can Edmund Charlton 
seek from the family he has disgraced?” snarled the Squire, at 
last, with cutting emphasis; the words dropping one by one 
from his thin lips as if they stung him. 

They stung Edmund, as they were meant to do; the colour 
swept up to his face, then back again, and left it strangely pale ; 
the light flashed from his eyes (a light Isaac knew well), but 
he quelled the quick retort, and spoke calmly, but with a certain 
pride. “Your words are harsh,” he said, “and I have not 
deserved them, for to you, at least, sir, I have done no wrong. 
Nor ath I here to ask a boon from you, save that which, as a 
kinsman, common justice might demand.” 

“Tt were a sorry justice that would make me your debtor,” 
said Isaac, sneeringly. “Speak up, and speak plain, young 
man, if speak you must. I am no constituent, I warn you, to 
be won‘over by a few plausible words.” 

Again the shaft struck home, and Edmund bit his lip 
angrily, and turned as if to go; but a yearning for home ties 
had come upon him, at the sight of the familiar face, a hope 
that gentleness and calmness might prevail, where hastiness 
and pride would add fuel to the fire. His uncle was an old 
man now, and age has privileges as well as weaknesses. Isaac 
saw the struggle and enjoyed it. Before Edmund could answer, 
he resumed: “Is it money or patronage you would ask of me? 
Is it debt or difficulty, or simple defiance that brings you hither? 
In either case it were better and wiser to retire, and save 
yourself the pain of a refusal.” 

“A refusal which I have never courted,” returned Edmund, 
“and never shall. I have asked neither for money nor for 
patronage. I have need of neither. Were it otherwise, I should 
not seek it here. But I do ask that the past may be forgiven, 
in this far, and this far only—that the ban which you have laid 
upon me be withdrawn, that I may meet my sisters freely as 
of old, as brothers and sisters show/d meet, unrestrained and 
unforbidden. It is not much to ask, sir, and it is all.” 

Isaac stared at him, incredulously ; then a mocking smile 
wreathed his lips. He was seated now, but his nephew was 
still standing, stately and unbending, his gaze fixed calmly and 
unflinchingly upon the cold, condemning face. 

“So money is nothing to you?” said Isaac, grimly, “really 
nothing! How I have wronged you!” and he laughed, a hard, 
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short laugh, with no mirth in it. “You wish to see your sisters? 
They have forgotten you? To be forgiven? can you undo the 
wrong? Fair words, in truth—were nothing else behind. Speak 
to the point, Edmund Charlton, and set forth your honest claim, 
not to my pardon, but to my money, not to their friendship, 
but to their inheritance.” 

His keen glance scanned his nephew as he spoke, but 
Edmund’s eyes met his undaunted, though full of pain. 

“If I have in truth wronged you,” he said, bitterly, “ you 
are taking out the payment in full. I deny your insinuations— 
emphatically, from my soul.” 

“And my money is nothing to you?” 

“ Absolutely nothing.” 

Old Isaac only stared again, still doubting, or preferring to 
appear to do so. 

“And this is the ¢vuth?” The words came slowly. 

“T have sazd it,” returned Edmund, haughtily, “as well in 
one word as in two.” 

“The more fool you!” retorted Isaac, it may well be, 
slightly mortified. The feeling made the next words yet more 
harsh. “Now hear me. You want my friendship? I refuse it. 
Your sisters’? I refuse it for them. You do see them, behind 
my back. Be satisfied. Do more, and I will wash my hands 
of them. It were not wise to make me do so, till you yourself 
have earned enough to keep them.” 

“ Sir, it is cruel, unjust, to place such barriers between your 
brother’s children,” said Edmund, passionately, his self-control 
at length deserting him, though for a moment only. 

Isaac rose to go, but stopped. “You are my brother’s son,” 
he said, with emphasis. “In ¢hat exists the only tie between 
us. I would snap it if I could, but I am unable. I cannot 
forget that you are /zs son, and that he and I called the same 
man father. Your sisters are his children, and from them I 
will have the obedience that is my due. You have dissipated 
your own princely fortune, you shall not teach them to squander 
mine.” He paused a moment, then continued, a curious smile 
upon his thin curved lips. “Do you know why I have come 
here to-day? why Mr. Bertram has been here with me? It 
was to make my wi//, Well, have you nothing to say? No 
interest in the matter? Of course it’s nothing to you if I have 
willed all to strangers, and left you to the beggary you deserve. 
Well, then—you are my feir. Do you hear ¢hat? You may 
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go and tell your friends so. You may tell that proud young 
lady at the Abbey that you will not be a/ways the penniless 
suitor that you are now. (Oh, how cutting the words sounded 
on his lips.) And then, when you ave master of Charlton, you 
may sell it and your wife’s fortune too; but my threshold you 
shall never cross, whilst I live to bar the door to you.” 

He was standing at the door as he finished speaking, and 
now he turned sharply and left the room, before Edmund, 
startled, almost stunned, could utter a word or indeed realize 
in its entirety the meaning of his speech. 

It was perhaps best that it should be so. It had been 
impossible just then to utter thanks, to receive with gratitude 
a boon thus offered; and yet, it meant too much to fling it 
from him, and it was his right. 


CHAPTER XV. 
Amen, if you love her, for the lady is well worthy.— Shakespeare. 


CHRISTMAS had come again and gone, and a long bleak spring 
succeeded. Then Easter came, bright and sunny, and the 
Abbey was once more filled with guests. 

Edmund was amongst them. The session had been some- 
what trying ; the work hard and unsatisfactory ; the questions 
many but rather trivial; the Opposition querulous and vexatious. 
He was glad of a rest, glad of the welcome given to him, a 
welcome as to an old friend. 

The visit reminded him of the first which he had paid there, 
but he came with other feelings in his heart. He was, in many 
ways, a different man. The memories of the past were not 
forgotten—that indeed they never would be; but they had of 
late become less morbid, and blotted out no longer the sunshine 
of his life. He was a busy active man now; working bravely 
and well for his country, and for his kind; and the meed of his 
good work seemed already to have been granted him. Lilias 
had judged him well and wisely in the few words which she had 
spoken, after seeing him depart on his new untried career. He 
had succeeded as she had prophesied, but in a measure of which 
she had not dreamt. The world smiled on him again; he had 
won the praise even of his opponents; he was in fact a rising 
man, so every one acknowledged, and he knew himself that it 
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was true. He rejoiced frankly in this success, which might 
make him, should his dream come true, the more worthy of 
Lilias. His uncle’s words, even though bitter and hard to hear, 
had told him that another chance was left to him, . . . that one 
day he would be, not indeed very wealthy, but holding a good 
position, and able to bring Lilias to a not unfitting home. This 
thought was in his mind when he again entered the Abbey, 
again stood in the sweet presence of his lady-love, the difference 
between them at least in part bridged over. And when she 
met him, so graciously and kindly, was it strange that he at 
length should teach himself to hope; that—remembering the 
long patient waiting—the thought rose high within him that his 
love at last might be returned ? 

But the Abbey was very gay that Easter. Dinner-parties 
were given freely to the neighbourhood, invitations were accepted 
in return, and the week culminated with balls at Cannington 
and Clifton Meadows, which, however, Edmund did not attend. 
Lilias said later that they were very dull. 

To be dull was not certainly an ordinary grievance. The 
unwearied round of gaiety and pleasure was apt to pall a little 
sometimes upon a nature meant for better things, and unwilling 
as she might have been to resign her sceptre, the homage of her 
lieges would have been at times gladly dispensed with. It was 
a pleasant change therefore when, some other guests departing, 
her cousin Eveleen came to take their place, and the party 
dwindled down to a small coterze of intimate friends. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald was also glad of the comparative rest and 
quiet, and especially of the companionship of her niece. 

“She understands me,” she would say to Reginald, “and 
Lilias never will. It is not her fault, dear child; her father 
never did before her. I am wretchedly sensitive and delicate, 
and people never can believe how much I suffer.” And when 
Eveleen came, she sent for her to her boudoir, made languid 
inquiries after her kinswoman, Lady Julia, accepted her pleasant 
offer of being made useful, and said that her dear Eveleen was 
always so nice she only wished that she could live with her 
entirely. 

Lilias did not perhaps quite echo the sentiment, but she too 
was very glad to see her. 

“T am so hurried and tired, Eveleen. Be the good fairy and 
help me,” she said as she sat by the fire in the dressing-room 
and placed her pretty feet on the fender, while she carelessly 
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selected her rings and bracelets, and talked, half laughing yet 
half weary, to her cousin. Then when her maid (having brought 
her fan and gloves) had left the room, “You cannot imagine 
how all this entertaining bores me. I have been riding all the 
afternoon with that frivolous Miss Clifton, who really has not 
two ideas, unless it may be dress and marriage. And to-morrow 
night the Seahams dine here, and we go to Cannington on 
Saturday, and that is but a sample of the rest. If Lent had not 
brought quiet with it, I really think I should have died. And 
now it all begins again.” 

“You must let me help you then,” said Eveleen, affection- 
ately, as she looked into her cousin’s face and wondered a little 
at the cloud that lay there. “I can’t play hostess like you, 
Lily, nor is it needful, but I can help to entertain the girls, 
whilst you i 

“Do duty with the seniors and the mex.” The words came 
bitterly and almost scornfully, for Lilias was in her most defiant 
mood, a mood when all that was less lovable in her nature 
came prominently to the surface, her nobler qualities put aside. 
Why did these friends of Reginald haunt the house to persecute 
her with their interested homage, to woo her for the wealth they 
needed, as one had done only to-day? The girl’s whole nature 
seemed humiliated at seeing herself sought thus by men 
incapable of loving her for herself, but only seeking their own 
selfish gain. And now alone with Eveleen and her own thoughts 
the grievance found at last expression. “You leave me the 
worst part, Eveleen,” she said, impatiently, “and I 4aze it so.” 

“Dear Lily, but you don’t look very miserable.” 

“Do I not?” and her tone grew lighter, almost flippant. 
“Do I not? and yet after all why should I?” Then again more 
gravely, “I liked it well enough at first, the flattery of the world 
was new to me. NowI am older, wiser, may be, and I see 
more clearly it is the gilding, Eveleen, which attracts them, not 
the gold.” 





“Men give to dust which is a little gilt, 
More praise than they will give to gold o’er dusted.” 


quoted Eveleen. “That is the way of the world, you know ; but 
in your case, Lily, there is, I doubt not, both gilt and gold.” 
“No, Eveleen, it is not so. Would it were. Lzke me they 
may, for I am gracious to them, greeting them as my brother’s 
friends, not mine; but not for this do they pay homage to me, 
the homage which they know that I despise. If I were poor 
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I might perhaps believe in it, believe perhaps they wooed me 
for myself. I am not vain enough to do so now.” 

“Lily, I think you judge them over-harshly. There are 
some, many, who would seek you for your fortune, men of small 
means and large ambitions, too common in this greedful world 
of ours. But other men would woo you, the more readily, if 
these same gifts had not been given you. Too proud to strive 
where men could say of them, ‘They wooed from interest, 
not love.’” 

“The days of chivalry are past,” said Lilias, “and if there 
are such men, how can I recognize them? For these things 
have been given to me, and I cannot put aside or change them. 
Nor would I if I could,” she added, musingly, “for they have 
grown to be a second nature to me. A queen without a crown 
is an anomaly; if born to rule, why cast away the sceptre? 
Wealth, power, and influence, are God’s gifts to us, why then 
reject them ?” 

“T cannot think that @// are mercenary. Dear Lilias, have 
you no self-confidence ; no pride even in your own worth, your 
own beauty? Is all centred on the mere externals? Can no 
one love you for your ¢vue self—not for the setting only, but 
the gem?” 

“The setting, Eveleen, is hall-marked—unmistakable. The 
gem is worthless.” 

Eveleen shook her head. 

“Give me the gem, and let the setting go,” she said, affection- 
ately ; but Lilias laughed lightly and said nothing. 

Meanwhile, Reginald and Mr. Charlton were alone together 
in the study. They did not seem, however, very sociable. 
Reginald was writing—an unusual occupation, as (like most men) 
he left the correspondence of the Abbey to the ladies of the 
family. Still he wrote well and pleasantly, a careless character- 
istic hand (in his formal moods not unlike Frederick Manley’s, 
as his mother had once told him). Edmund was leaning against 
the mantel-piece evidently thinking deeply, for his brows were 
bent, and his face was serious. It only wanted a few minutes 
to dinner-time, when with a now-or-never expression, he said 
abruptly: “Is that letter for the post, Reginald ?” 

“It need not be,” returned Lord Gletherton. “What's up? 
You want me? nay, not a lecture!” with affected deprecation. 
“T had two yesterday.” 

“No, not a lecture,’ answered Edmund, quietly, but some- 
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thing in his voice, his look, caused Reginald to throw aside his 
pen, and glance towards him with a new expression, in which 
hope and expectation were alike veiled by a well-acted non- 
chalance. Intuitively guessing his friend’s purpose, he resolved 
instantly on his revenge. His hour of triumph seemed at 
hand ; his favourite plan about to be accomplished; the con- 
fidence he had sought so long, would now be given him: but 
should he not punish the delay ? 

“Not a lecture,” he said, slowly. “Thank Heaven for small 
mercies! . . . Well, Edmund, let us hear the worst! You 
haven’t came to tell me you are in love with her ladyship ?” 

The colour rose in Edmund's cheek as Reginald carelessly 
put into words the sacred thought that had been so much to 
him—his dream, his hope, through years of silence. His brief 
answer, “ Yes, Reginald,” came very softly, and then he paused 
again, waiting in some suspense for the Earl’s reply. For, warm 
true friends as they had long been, he knew not what ambitious 
plans, what hopes and expectations, Lord Gletherton might 
have woven fora sister so worthy of the best the world could 
give. But careless, easy, open-hearted Reginald, was for once 
difficult to read. His face, a little in shadow, had a somewhat 
bored expression; not cold, nor yet displeased, but not 
encouraging. 

“You take a fellow’s breath away,” he said, after a minute. 
“ Since when have you begun to love her ?” 

“T think it has been half my life,’ was the grave answer. 
Then as the slight elevation of the shoulders, the momentary 
contraction of the eye-brows, were the sole comment, he 
resumed, feeling perhaps that an explanation was required, 
calm at first, but growing eager as he went on. “It was at 
Rushton I first knew you: we were much together then. Your 
sister was a child only, but I too was very young, a lad just in 
my teens. I learned to love her, as boys love sometimes, and 
I love her still. My life has been, in some respects, a troubled 
one; I have erred, suffered, repented ; but in trial, difficulty, 
error, I have had this hope still, that I might, some future day, 
be worthy of her.” 

Reginald looked up hastily ; but Edmund, his voice low and 
grave, his eyes a little absent, hurried on. “We were more 
equal when we parted. Fortune had not shone on you, 
Reginald: trouble had not fallen upon me; our lives ran side 
by side, our fathers were the closest friends. Circumstances 
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changed, but I hoped still; I was young and strong, I would 
strive hard; perhaps, in time, might hope to win her. Men 
told me that she grew up fair and stately—proud also. I would 
not believe it. I strove hard to blot out that fancy, to picture 
only—was it wrong to do so?—the little fair child of my 
early youth, whose beauty and gentleness had first taught me 
to love.” 

Perhaps nothing in their long intercourse had so touched 
Reginald as the deep quiet feeling with which Edmund now 
unfolded to him the story of his love, and the fulness of the 
confidence at length vouchsafed. But if touched he was far 
from showing it; his part was not yet played through. A 
muttered exclamation was his sole comment: it did not seem 
a pleased one, and though the corners of his mouth were 
quivering, and his keen blue eyes had a lurking smile, Edmund, 
his glance averted, did not notice this, and his voice grew a 
little pained, as he continued: “ Her fortunes changed ; I held 
aloof from her; I strove hard to forget my love. The world 
was at her feet—what could I offer? A name—thank Heaven, 
unstained—and nothing more. After some years, I came to 
Gletherton : I found her cold and proud and stately, so changed 
by circumstances, and flattery, and adulation, that I could 
scarcely recognize the playmate of my youth: my feelings also 
changed, and for a few brief hours, I loved no longer.” 

He paused a moment, thinking perhaps of that first 
awakening from his dream, of the bitterness which it had 
brought with it: but the thought passed, and he went on: 
“Emboldened by this change, believing my love dead, your 
kind solicitations, my affection for you, brought me often to 
the Abbey. I learned to know her better. What seemed at 
first like pride or affectation, proved but the veil thrown over 
her real nature by the loneliness of her position ; the indulgence 
of some, the indifference of others, and”—warming with the 
topic—-“ even your neglect, Reginald, who should have been her 
best support and friend.” 

“True enough,” muttered Lord Gletherton, but he looked 
towards the time-piece, the hands of which would shortly 
indicate the dinner-hour. 

Edmund saw the glance, understood it, and resumed: 
“When I learned to know and understand, my love returned. 
It has not been a very hopeful one, but it has never wavered. 
I have been silent, as I said, for I was poor: I had no fitting 
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home to offer her. I am poor still, but my uncle has, some 
months since, acknowledged me his heir. I have sought success, 
to make me less unworthy ; have striven, toiled, for her—to win 
her. Reginald, what is your answer?” 

The last words were spoken abruptly ; as though he for the 
first time realized all that must depend upon the answer, or as 
if the Earl’s strange silence first came home to him with the 
chilling discouragement it seemed intended to convey. And 
Reginald noticed this, and too utterly thoughtless to measure 
the pain he caused, gloried mischievously in his success. 

“ Have you spoken to her?” he asked, curtly. 

“No, Reginald: I would not do so until—as her guardian, no 
less than as my friend—I had first sought for your consent.” 

“ And if I refuse it?” 

Edmund turned his eyes hastily upon his friend. The tone 
pained more than the words surprised him: and as Reginald, 
unable longer to dissemble, leaned back in his chair, laughing 
heartily, he said with a little natural indignation: “If you 
cannot listen to my suit, Gletherton, you should at least not 
ridicule it.” 

“TI honour it!” said Reginald, frankly ; and then the volatile 
humour changed, the real affection showed itself. “Forgive me, 
Edmund, I was vexed with you for not telling me all this 
before. I wished to have my turn, to punish you; as usual, I 
have gone too far. Now for my answer: I consent heartily ; 
nay, listen to me: I have heard you fully, you must do the 
same by me. There is no one in the whole wide world to 
whom I would more gladly give her. More than this, I have 
meant her for you, since I first knew I had a sister worth the 
giving. I believe my father felt the same. For herself, I cannot 
answer. She is wayward, wilful, and hard to win, but she is 
worth the winning. Edmund, my good fellow,” as he rose 
impulsively, and grasped his friend’s hand in both his own, 
“I wish you all possible success, both in the winning and in the 
wearing of her.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


What is our duty here? to tend 
From good to better.—Bowring. 

IT was a few hours later. The long formal dinner was at last 
over, and the party had adjourned into the great hall, which, 
cleared rapidly at Lilias’s behest, was transformed into a 
temporary ball-room. Eveleen’s fingers were already moving 
rapidly over the piano keys, while satin-clothed feet were 
tapping with scant patience the perilously polished floor: gloves 
were being drawn on hastily, fans opening and shutting, and 
a general move and flutter and pairing-off of couples, as the 
first brilliant chords of a valse tune were heard. Only a little 
dance, as Lilias said, to keep themselves in training for the 
county ball at Oxminster; to while away the time, as Lilias 
thought, which lay so heavily upon sundry of her guests, to 
whom a night without a dance, an afternoon without flirtation, 
meant nothing but exnzz. How sweet, how graceful, she seemed 
amidst them all, moving to and fro in the mazes of the dance, 
gracious and beautiful, but unmistakably their queen. Two 
stood looking at her as she passed them, seeing, thinking only 
of her. Reginald and Edmund, standing together by the 
glowing hearth, talking fitfully, and on fitful themes—politics 
or sport, it hardly mattered which, when their hopes, their 
interests, were so very far away ; when the lightest tone of that 
One voice was so much more to them than any topic that their 
lips discussed. What cared Lord Gletherton for politics at any 
time? What were the vexing party questions zow to Edmund, 
when he felt the crisis of his own life to be at hand—when every 
thought and every hope was bound up irretrievably in that fair 
stately woman whose sweet dark eyes were turned so seldom 
towards him, whose soft silvery laugh was laughed at others’ 
jests, whose small white hand was laid so lightly in every other 
hand, it seemed, but his. 

“You never dance?” said Reginald, abruptly, under cover 
of the music. “You lose a thousand opportunities. Lilias loves 
dancing—a ball-room is her element—she shines in it—a true 
queen among her lieges.” 

“ She would shine equally in a different scene.” 

“Talk politics, and study debates?” said Reginald, smiling. 
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“Yes, she would do both well, were her heart in it.” 

“ Her heart is not in this,” said Edmund, but at this moment 
she came up to them, her eyes brilliant, dancing, a colour in her 
cheek almost belying his words. 

“Miss Desborough is dying to dance, and you stand idle,” 
she said, reproachfully. “Why is it that men are always so? 
With a fair partner, a good floor, what more can you wish? 
Come, Reginald,” as he did not move, “it is your duty as a 
host—a country dance? Well, we will have La Tempete.” 

“Ask Charlton,” returned Reginald, mischievously, but 
Lilias shook her head. “I know better,” she said, playfully, 
“and it is not 4zs duty. Come, Reggie, they are ready to 
begin,” and she drew him away, despite his feigned reluctance, 
to where Miss Desborough stood forlorn and partnerless, and 
the long lines of a country dance were falling into place. 

Edmund thus summarily deprived of his companion, stood 
and watched the dancers for a little while, and then joined Sir 
Ralph Seaham and some other gentlemen, who like himself 
were merely lookers-on. 

Presently, a brief diversion took place, in a quest for ices: 
and as the gay party dispersed two by two, Lilias avoiding the 
attentions of Lord Chatterton, stepped into the verandah, and 
looked dreamily out on to the quiet scene. 

The night was dark, or seemed so to her, in sudden contrast 
with the brightness she had left, but the stars were shining 
palely overhead, and the young moon shed a dreamy light 
which seemed rather to veil than to reveal the beauties upon 
which it gleamed. In the distance, the trees just springing into 
leaf, formed soft indefinite masses of shade, broken by vistas, 
dim and indistinct, that by daylight opened on low undulating 
glades, where the deer crouched in the fern, and the blue heron 
watched its finny spoil on the still margin of the lake. The 
formal garden which stretched beneath the terrace, and divided 
by a sunk fence, seemed to melt imperceptibly into the wilder 
regions of the park, was completely wrapped in shadow; the 
broad white walks, the broader terrace, with its statues and its 
vases, alike gleamed ghost-like through the surrounding gloom ; 
the melancholy hooting of an owl might be heard at intervals, 
but the deer were sleeping in their coverts, the day-bird had 
long since retired to rest, and even the nightingale’s throbbing 
note had died into silence. Against the balustrade where Lilias 
leaned the tendrils of westeria flapped softly but noiselessly in 
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the evening breeze. A fair and peaceful scene, surely, but she 
who stood there did not share its peacefulness. 

“ How heartless life is,’ she said, half aloud. “ How we flit 
to and fro never thinking of each other. We laugh, we jest and 
smile, to hide our weariness.” 

“Can that be your experience, Lady Lilias? It is not 
a happy one.” 

The voice low as it was, familiar also, seemed to startle 
Lilias. She turned quickly, flushing somewhat in the uncertain 
light, but when she spoke her tones were petulant. 

“If not happy, not for that less ¢rve. It is—it must be. 
Look around you—see how worldly and how frivolous, like 
butterflies, yet not, like them, contented.” Then, more softly, yet 
with strange earnestness: “ You have scen life, in many scenes 
and phases, Mr. Charlton. Can life be happy ?” 

He paused a moment. He had followed her, not for this, 
but her mood touched him, with a new knightly tenderness. 
He had read her well, better than Reginald had done, when he 
said that her heart was not in the gay scenes which she adorned ; 
or, it might be that Reginald also read her rightly, in those 
other more usual phases of her character which were now for 
the moment put away from her. Either way, to-night there 
was something in her mood, expressive alike of despondency 
and sorrow: something that appealed to him as to an old friend, 
out of the hollowness of her life: that thrilled him with a sudden 
keen remembrance of a time when, he a boy, she a child only, 
he had ever made her griefs his own. Possibly, if he had then 
told her what he had so lately told her brother, if he had then 
revealed to her the long unspoken love with which he worshipped 
her, had asked for its reward, she might have listened to him, 
and learned from him how life could be made happy, in a 
fulness of which she had not yet dreamt. Tired of the fulsome 
flattery of her gay court, the importunities of less chivalrous 
lovers, weary of the luxury that surrounded and oppressed her, 
Lady Lilias Fitzgerald, the haughty queen of Gletherton, had 
never looked or felt so like the gentle child of his past youth, 
had never seemed to him so near as now. But he would not 
speak of himself just then. She was sorrowful, and he forgot 
the rest in that, as it was his way to forget himself for others. 
He did not therefore offer her his gift: he startled her by no 
words which were not those of friendship, but his voice was 
grave and earnest and touched her more than perhaps he knew. 
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“What sort of happiness?” he asked, gently, “there are 
so many sorts—that of the world which you rightly despise—the 
happiness which waits on duty and has for guerdon content, 
if not rejoicing—the happiness ” (in a lower tone) “which comes 
to us from our hopes of Heaven.” Then, after a moment’s 
silence, somewhat more lightly: “Life can be sad or happy, 
Lady Lilias, according to the hearts with which we meet it.” 

“TI do not do my duty,” said the girl, flushing: “I am full of 
vanity, of pride also, and discontent. I may as well acknowledge 
this to you,” with a nervous little laugh, “who have just heard 
my repining words. Yet most would think my lot an enviable 
one—blest among the biest.” 

She had spoken with a strange abruptness, and yet with an 
earnestness unusual to her ; openly, as she had seldom cared to 
do; trustfully too, believing him her friend, who, if he must 
judge, would judge kindly. He came to her in her petulance, 
she welcomed him as a friend, with little thought that he might 
seek more than friendship at her hands. She leaned over the 
balcony, toying idly with the young green branches, with the 
pale purpling buds: her dark grey eyes a little absent, her face 
a little paler in the moonlight. She seemed to have forgotten 
his presence, but her voice recalled him, as he turned slowly 
away. 

“With all this state and luxury and fashion,” she said, 
slowly, “my life has been a disappointment to me; my cottage 
life at Rushton pleased me better.” 

“T do not doubt it,” he said, quietly, “for there you were a 
child, and all seemed bright to you. But it is not our mere 
surroundings which bring happiness, we must look beyond 
them.” And again his words touched Lilias, for there was 
something in them, as in his face, which told her he had 
practised what he taught, and won, if not indeed what the world 
calls happiness, her twin-sister, peace. 

“To look heavenward and do our duty? I might have 
known that you would answer thus, and yet I thank you for it,” 
she said, softly. “I do not think you would have said so to me, 
had you judged me wholly frivolous and worldly, as I am 
judged by the gay crowd in yonder. And sometimes I have 
proved them right,” she added, petulantly, “by loving luxury, 
by basking in their flattery, by glorying in my power: to-night, 
however, it is not so.” 

She was silent for a moment, her face raised towards the 
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clear sky, and the light of the stars seemed reflected in her eyes, 
glittering with unshed tears. She seemed to him like Brochard’s 
“Esperance,” as she stood there in her satin dress, with the soft 
pure folds of swansdown, and the lovely face at once so 
thoughtful and so sweet. But it was only for a moment. 
Suddenly, into the silent air, came the bright quick chords of a 
dance tune, a roll also of wheels upon the broad drive, as Sir 
Ralph Seaham’s carriage drove up to the door. Her mood 
changed, her expression also. 

“They are leaving,” she said, “let us go in.” And as he 
stood aside to let her pass him, she stepped daintily through the 
low French window, and passed into the brilliantly lighted room. 
It was thus his chance went from him. How and when would 
it come to him again? He followed her, turning with her in 
the direction of the door, where Sir Ralph was already making 
his adieux. He was silent. Her change of mood reflected in 
his own. He felt chilled and disappointed after the momentarily 
quickened hope, yet no word had passed between them. To all 
around their relations were the same, nay, surely, they had even 
drawn nearer. Reginald glanced towards them eagerly. His 
eyes swept questioningly either face. Lilias flushed under his 
scrutiny, without comprehending it. Her thoughts still some- 
what absent, she swept towards Sir Ralph, receiving his “ good- 
night” with pleasant words—the gracious hostess always, his 
special favourite, as she knew. Then he, and, presently, the 
other guests departed, only the house party remaining. 

“Let us have another dance and finish,” said Lilias, moving 
slowly towards her set. “Come, Reggie.” 

The Earl obeyed. 

The windows were still open, though the night outside had 
become suddenly darker, the stars paler, the moon vanished 
behind a cloud. The hum of voices, the sound of laughter, 
stole out fitfuldy into the still darkness, with the throb of music, 
the light tread of the dancers. Edmund noted all this, as he 
stood momentarily alone, where he had before stood with Lilias. 
But the golden chance had been neglected ; and the silence and 
the sweetness and the harmony were powerless to bring back 
the opportunity which his chivalrous generosity had then 
suffered to elude him. 
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I.—CARDINAL MANNING. 


THE Catholic Truth Society sends us a short Life of Cardinal 
Manning, written by Dr. J. R. Gasquet. No words are necessary 
to awaken interest in such a theme, and the biographer’s name 
is a guarantee for the quality of treatment. His aim has not 
been to write a comprehensive Life, and he will have the 
sympathies of many in deeming that it is perhaps too soon for 
a complete Life to be profitably undertaken. He has sought 
merely to draw the portrait of the great prelate, and to give an 
accurate sketch of the outlines of his impressive and eventful 
career. And he has written from the standpoint of one who, 
connected with the Cardinal by the bonds of a close intimacy 
during a quarter of a century, had watched the development of 
his life and character with personal and sympathetic esteem. 

It would be superfluous to indicate the stages and salient 
facts of a career so well-known, but we call attention to one or 
two points of interest which Dr. Gasquet narrates. 

In common with so many other public men trained in 
English schools, he could to the last find pleasure in other 
subjects than those which absorbed the chief activities of his 
mind. Even the sportsman’s spirit which had been strong in his 
boyhood had not quite expired in his old age, when “his eyes 
would sparkle as he related how with his first shot he had 
brought down a hare,” but still more he retained to the last his 
love of the classical authors who had contributed so much to 
the formation of his style. “In extreme old age he read Horace 
again for the fifth time and with greater pleasure than ever.” 
Such a fact is worthy of mention, if only for the instruction of 
the younger generations which are perhaps too inclined to 
ignore the connection between reaping the advantages of early 
literary training and keeping alive familiarity with the models 
on which it was formed. These, however, are comparatively 


1 Cardinal Manning. By J. R. Gasquet. London: Catholic Truth Society. 
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small matters. One turns with special interest to the history of 
the mental process which eventually led the Rector of a quiet 
Sussex parish to the archiepiscopal throne of Westminster. 
Like Newman he. fell, in his younger days, largely under 
Evangelical influences, and to this source he attributed his 
earliest lessons on the importance of habits of self-examination 
and piety, and on the necessity of continually seeking the aid of 
the Holy Spirit, to resist the faults which self-examination reveals. 
The Oxford Movement does not seem at the first to have told 
on him, although later he became so intimately associated with 
its course as to be regarded by many as the man destined to 
lead it after Newman’s conversion. But two things, according 
to Dr. Gasquet, gradually told upon his mind. One was the 
absence of a scientific system of theology in the Anglican 
Church. In other words, he came progressively to realize the 
many gaps and inconsistencies in the Anglican system which 
render it impossible to fuse its formularies and practical beliefs 
into an intelligible whole. He grew also to feel the discord 
between its mind and the mind of the Church as witnessed by 
the Fathers whose works stood on his book-shelves. The other 
point which his own pastoral experience impressed forcibly on 
his attention was the failure of the Anglican system as a 
practical test. It proved itself inadequate as an instrument for 
the religious training of the poor. His conversion, however, 
was a work of time and entailed a severe struggle. He deeply 
realized the importance of the step towards which his convictions 
were tending, and he desired to do nothing hastily. He appears 
too to have felt keenly the sunderings of cherished ties, and the 
pain inflicted on dear friends, which his conversion would entail. 
Dr. Gasquet tells us that the nervous twitching of the face which 
was so noticeable a habit in him, had its origin in the mental 
sufferings of that critical period. When, however, the step was 
at last taken, it is pleasing to read how amidst the storms of 
condemnation, voices like that of Archdeacon Hare, were heard 
to proclaim publicly belief in the purity of his motives. 

The Cardinal’s Catholic life is so well known to us all that 
it is not necessary to refer to it here. We will conclude, there- 
fore, with recommending all English-speaking Catholics to 
provide themselves with so appropriate a memorial of the great 
Cardinal as Dr. Gasquet has put in their hands. 
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2.—RECUSANTS UNDER THE PENAL LAWS! 


The thought has occurred to us sometimes that if any 
effectual means could be devised to enforce the reading of good 
books, the remedy would be more beneficial to the cause of 
historical truth than any possible Index or Inquisition to prevent 
the circulation of bad ones. If every intelligent Englishman 
could be induced to master such a clear statement of facts as 
may be met with in the admirable lecture of Father Gasquet 
on Hampshire Recusants, Mr. J. A. Froude and Mr. Charles 
Kingsley might write what they pleased, and we should have 
little reason to fear their misrepresentations. Small as is the 
pamphlet before us, it is a contribution of first-rate importance 
to the history of the period of which it treats. Never before, 
we believe, has so thorough and systematic an attempt been 
made to estimate the financial bearing of the penal laws against 
Catholics. Never before has the merciless cruelty of the fines 
for recusancy been so forcibly stated or supported by such 
irrefragable evidence. We have all of us probably been too 
ready to believe that Elizabeth’s Government imposed penalties 
which they never exacted or meant to exact. Father Gasquet, 
taking as the basis of his inquiry one little corner of Hampshire, 
has patiently traced out in official records the actual payments 
made by the recusants of that district and acknowledged by the 
receivers of the Crown. In one instance he shows us that a 
Catholic gentleman, Mr. George Cotton, for twenty consecutive 
years paid annually a sum of £260, the equivalent of more than 
43,000 of our money, for his refusal to attend Protestant worship. 
In a number of other cases he enables us to realize how families 
were harassed, defrauded, beggared, and finally sold up, retaining 
not an acre of all their landed possessions. Some investigations 
of this kind have of course been attempted before, but one has 
only to compare this lecture with such a paper say as that on 
Robert de Grey in vol. ix. of Norfolk Archeology, to see how 
much Father Gasquet’s methods excel those of his predecessors. 
Nor has the learned author confined himself too strictly to the 
local history of this Hampshire parish or hundred. The most 
interesting part of the lecture consists in the general account 
he has given of the revenue brought in to the Exchequer from 
recusant fines throughout the kingdom. The sum thus paid 


1 Hampshire Recusants: A Story of their Troubles in the Time of Queen Elizabeth. 
By F, A. Gasquet, D.D., O.S.B, London: John Hodges [1895]. 
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into the coffers of the Crown was, we must remember, literally 
but a trifle compared with the entire amount in which Catholics 
were mulcted ; but— 


even so the total sum of money extracted from the recusants in the 
course of the last twenty years of the sixteenth century is sufficiently 
appalling, and as the details are taken from the royal receipt-books, 
there can be no question about the money not having been really paid. 
The average yearly payment, it will be seen, was in round numbers 
£,6,000, whilst in each of the last three years it exceeded £8,000. In 
1601, when the receipts from recusant fines amounted, as we have said, 
to £9,226 19s. 4d., the total revenue of the Crown averaged £400,900, 
so that these fines were about a fiftieth part of the total Exchequer 
receipts. 


Although we are perfectly satisfied of the reliability of 
Father Gasquet’s results, indeed his statements consist mainly 
of summaries of the official receipt-books, which cannot possibly 
be contradicted, the subject is none the less an exceedingly 
intricate and puzzling one ; and suggests many various problems. 
We should be glad to know, for instance, what was practically 
the working of the provision in the statute of 23 Elizabeth, 
by which the fines for recusancy were to be divided into three 
equal parts, a third to the Queen for her own uses, a third to 
the poor, and a third to the informer. That this was not 
entirely a dead letter, may be shown from a document still 
preserved under the hands of the churchwardens of Depeham, 
Norfolk, accounting as representatives of the poor for “the third 
part of the yerely revenewe of Umfrey Bedyngfeld, Esq., 
Recusant, on the statute of ann® xxiii®. Eliz. for not comynge 
to Churche.” 

Some of the grievous sufferings of the faithful Catholics, as 
Father Gasquet points out both here and in an article on the 
Gawen Family in a recent number of the Downside Review, 
were due, not to the provisions of the law, but to the fraud and 
villainy of the financiers who farmed the recusancy fines. One 
of the most notorious of these was the informer Felton. It is 
interesting to find our author’s account of him abundantly 
confirmed in other parts of England, as for instance in the 
bitter denunciations made by the Norfolk recusant, Robert de 
Grey, and his Protestant son. Other points of importance also 
touched upon are the extreme difficulty often experienced by 
Catholics in the burial of their dead, and again the misrepresen- 
tations current since the time of Camden about the behaviour 
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of the Marian priests on Elizabeth’s accession. This has lately 
been made the subject of an article by Father J. Forbes-Leith 
in the Revue des Questions Historiques. In conclusion, we may 
say that though Father Gasquet professes only to “touch the 
fringe” of a great subject, he is the pioneer in a most important 
field of research, and we regard his essay as one of the most 
valuable contributions made of late years to the history of the 
reign of Elizabeth. He does well also to draw attention to the 
preposterous suppression of all allusion to the recusancy laws 
in the third volume of Social England. It is little short of 
disgraceful to find the names of Examiners in the Oxford 
History Schools attached to such a one-sided presentment 
of an important period in English history. 


+ 


3.—BISHOP KETTELER AND HIS WORK.! 


The object of the volume before us, as clearly stated by the 
author in his Preface, is to bring home to readers abroad, from 
the example of what has been effected in Germany, both the 
means of Catholic organization and the results obtainable from 
it. When the social and religious movement is spoken of, all 
who are familiar with the changed position of German Catholics 
in these our days think of Bishop Ketteler—to his countrymen 
“the Organizer” par excellence, as O’Connell in Ireland is 
remembered as “the Liberator.” Ketteler was born at Miinster 
in Westphalia, in 1811. He was sent to the Jesuit College 
at Brieg in the Valais at the age of thirteen, and afterwards 
followed courses of lectures at the Universities of Gottingen, 
Berlin, Heidelberg, and Munich. In 1834 he obtained an 
appointment under Government at Miinster, but when in 1838 
the Prussian Executive arrested the Archbishop of Cologne 
and imprisoned him in the fortress of Minden, Ketteler sent 
in his resignation. He could not serve a Government capable 
of such an act of injustice. Three years afterwards, feeling 
himself called to the priesthood, he began his theological studies 
at Munich, and in 1844 was ordained priest. Six years later 
he was appointed to the episcopal see of Mayence. Here at 
last “the great organizer” found his true sphere of action. 
For twenty-five years he laboured, renovating and transforming 


1 Ketteler et l’ Organisation Sociale en Allemagne. Par A. Kannengieser. Paris: 
Lethielleux, 1894. 
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his vast diocese, endowing it with magnificent institutions, and 
that without ceasing to be the indefatigable promoter of the 
social movement; participating in, while controlling and restrain- 
ing, nearly all the labour agitation of that epoch. Mer. Ketteler 
will probably be remembered for all time as the Bishop of 
Mayence, much as Mgr. Dupanloup is spoken of in France as 
the Bishop of Orleans. We must refer our readers to the book 
itself for the very interesting account of the many undertakings 
set on foot by Mgr. Ketteler and of his charitable and self- 
sacrificing life. “I should like,’ young Baron Ketteler said in early 
days, “to become sub-prefect, because in that position I should 
be able to do so much good to the people.” “The whole man,” 
says his biographer, “was scen in those few words. To do 
good to the people was the dream of his youth, and the dream 
was realized in the untiring labours of his episcopate.” 

The memoir of Bishop Ketteler occupies only the first 
ninety pages of the book, the second and much larger portion 
is devoted to an historical account of the various Catholic 
organizations in Germany. A full and interesting description 
is given of the Congress held at Mayence in 1892, attended 
by representatives from all parts of the Empire, of the Volks- 
verein, that wonderful institution which after only three years of 1 
existence numbered over 140,000 members, and which now 
exceeds 170,000; and of the People’s University founded at 
Miinchen Gladbach, which includes among its professors some 
of the most distinguished German students of economic science. 
In the concluding chapter, statistics are given of the results 
obtained by all these social unions of Catholic Germany. The 
book is well worth perusal, especially at a time like the present, 
when the social question is assuming such an overwhelming 
importance. 


4.—THE LETTERS OF MARIE ANTOINETTE.! 


This collected edition of the authentic letters of Marie 
Antoinette, comprises in the volume now published those 
written by her from the time of her marriage with the Dauphin 
in 1770, down to the end of 1780. They are mostly addressed 
to her mother, the Empress Maria Theresa, with a few to her 


1 Lettres de Marie-Antoinette. Recueil des Lettres Authentiques de la Reine, 
publié pour la Société d’Histoire Contemporaine par Maxime de la Rocheterie et le 
Marquis de Beaucourt. Paris: A. Picard, 1895. 
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brother, Joseph, II., to the Comte de Mercy, and one or two 
other friends. They were written certainly without any thought 
of publication, and as the editors remark in their Introduction, 
“If it be true to say that letters are the secret history of the 
soul, there is no one of whom this observation may more justly 
be made than of Marie Antoinette. Her letters are simply the 
reflexion of her soul, the spontaneous expression of her thought.” 
Married as she was to the Dauphin when little more than a 
child, Antoinette, though possessed of many charming natural 
qualities, suffered from the desultoriness and incompleteness of 
her education. Her mother had had neither the time nor the 
inclination to occupy herself with her children, who were handed 
over almost entirely to the care of governesses. But if the 
Empress had rather neglected her daughter while she was with 
her, she made up for it after she had passed from her protection 
and was ‘launched in a new sphere. There was not a letter of 
Maria Theresa’s but was full of warnings, advice, criticisms, 
reproaches, and though these were sometimes called for, they 
were often exaggerated and more suited to a little girl in the 
nursery than a great lady after her marriage. On the other 
hand, the letters of the young princess to her mother are simply 
those of an affectionate, open-hearted child. It is the very 
candour with which she chatters of herself and all her concerns, 
of the minutest details of her daily life, of her health, her hopes 
and fears, her likes and dislikes, which lends a charm to the 
correspondence which is as real as it is difficult to define. When, 
after eight years of marriage, she had at length the happiness 
of becoming a mother, it is touching to watch the delight and 
‘the interest with which she dwells upon the growth and the 
infant perfections of her child. If she had for a while allowed 
herself to be swept away by the pleasure and dissipation which 
surrounded her, still there was greatness enough and soul 
enough in her character to recover her balance when the 
sobering interests of maternity and the shock of misfortune 
made themselves felt in her life. 

The chief difficulty which the editors have experienced in 
the preparation of this scholarly edition, has been the separation 
of the spurious from the genuine. The decisions at which they 
have arrived may probably be regarded as final in the matter, 
and in their admirable Introduction and notes the fullest 
bibliographical information is given. Those who are interested 
in the study of this period will look forward with impatience to 
the appearance of the second volume. 
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5-—MORAL PHILOSOPHY.! 


Father Coppens has written a Brief Text-Book of Moral 
Philosophy which is intended to be a companion volume to his 
Brief Text-Book of Logic and Metaphysics. “Questions of 
Ethics,” as he says, “which in former times were left to the 
close scientific treatment of specialists, are at the present day 
discussed among all classses of society,” and as a necessary 
consequence, “extravagant notions of individual and social 
rights are inculcated, while the rash speculations of so-called 
scientists are sapping in many minds the very foundations of 
morality.” Under these circumstances, difficult as is the task, 
it becomes a duty to try and explain in such manner as all 
classes of society can understand the subtle philosophical notions 
on the due observance of which the well-being of our practical 
life so largely depends. Father Coppens seems to us to have 
done his work excellently. That his doctrine should be sound 
was to be expected, for it is the doctrine which has stood the 
test of scholastic sifting for many ages, but his explanations 
are also very exact and lucid, and they are also very practical. 
Catholics who take an interest in these questions will be glad, 
we are sure, to have recommended to them a book which will 
at once set them on the right track of thought in regard to such 
topics for instance as these: the Moral Law, the nature of 
Conscience, the Moral Sense, the Right of Property, Socialism 
and Communism, the Standard of Wages, the Relation of Civil 
to Parental Authority. The question of the Right of Property 
is especially well treated so far as is possible within the limits 
of a small and cheap text-book. g 


6.—RHYTHM IN LATIN HYMNOGRAPHY.? 


We are glad to see any effort made towards rendering the 
great devotional work of the ecclesiastical musicians more 
popular and acceptable to our modern ears. Especially do we 
welcome such work when, like the one before us, it shows much 
careful thought and study. Father Dechevreux has indeed 


1 4 Brief Text-Book of Moral Philosophy. By the Rev. Charles Coppens, S.J. 
New York : Catholic School Book Company. 

2 Du Rhythme dans L’Hymnographie Latine, Par A. Dechevreux, S.J. 
Paris: Delhomme et Briguet, 1895. 
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laboured hard to show that in Plain Chant our modern musical 
rhythm or beat should be recognized, and this not only as 
suitable, but also as part of the original design. To ordinary 
prose antiphons, &c., we should hardly feel tempted to apply 
such a principle, for the musical rhythm is, we fear, inherently 
a foe to the rhetorical. But with regard to hymns and sequences 
there is much to be said for Father Dechevreux, though he will 
find many students of the Cantus Planus who stand in need 
of conversion if his views are right. In any case, however, some 
of the melodies resulting from Father Dechevreux’ treatment 
are certainly pleasing, and would, we think, appeal to many who 
are at present afraid of the very mention of Plain Chant or 
Gregorian, as being without meaning or rhythm, or, as they 
express it, tuneless. 


. 


7.—WILD-FOWL AND SEA-FOWL.! 


Our readers are luckily no strangers to the “Son of the 
Marshes,” and will find in our present number an article from his 
pen dealing with one aspect of the subject of which he treats in 
this his latest work. 

We find ourselves thus happily relieved from the task of 
attempting to convey by a summary of our own the character 
of a book, the charm of which lies entirely in its fresh and 
original treatment of a familiar theme, and in that power of 
description which makes us realize the wild and unfrequented 
scenes to which the author introduces us, and the strong 
unconventional characters of the folk with whom he makes us 
acquainted. 

This book deals with the various tribes of birds, waders, 
swimmers, and divers, which find their livelihood at the water’s 
edge, on its surface, or in its depths. Needless to say, the 
subject is treated in a manner very different from the ordinary, 
and as it can be treated only by one who has dwelt with nature, 
and has that love for her in all her moods, which qualifies him to 
be her interpreter. We have recently had many writers who have 
essayed such a part, with more or less success, but what stamps 
the work of the “Son of the Marshes” with its distinctive 
character, is the human interest with which he invests all which 
he touches, and the interest he awakens in regard of types of 


1 The Wild-fowl and Sea-fowl of Great Britain. By a Son of the Marshes, with 
Illustrations by Bryan Hook. London: Chapman and Hall, 1895. i. 326 pp. 
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our fellow-men hitherto practically unknown to us. He has, 
in a high degree, the rare art of writing in dialect, and he knows 
how to sketch with a few bold touches characters whom we are 
not likely to forget. 

Of the birds which are here his special subject, he gives 
us so much that is fresh and interesting, as well as of the 
scenes amidst which they dwell, that if it were possible for 
a book to take the place of personal observation, this would be 
the one to do it. Nothing, for example, could be more graphic 
and vivid than his description of heron hawking; or again, of 
the pike lying in wait for the young water-rails pattering over 
the lily pads; or of the jungle of water-plants amidst which 
such tragedies are enacted, where the reed-wren “chides” and 
the sedge-warbler “babbles and chatters,” and the swallow- 
tail butterfly may be seen but not caught; or of the moor-hens 
circling high in the air like starlings, or “clicketing ” like barn 
owls; or of the swallows “in splendid plumage, fresh from the 
reed-fringed lagoons and sea-weed tangled beaches of Africa,” 
perched ina long twittering line to rest amid their travels; or 
of the swamp-haunting bittern’s home at night, when the marsh 
owls are on the hunt, and the frogs on the croak, while bats 
flitter and squeak, and redshanks yelp, and herons utter their 
hoarse call. We might go on to any extent, for the only 
difficulty is to know where to stop. 

There are added, for purposes of identification of species, 
accurate and detailed descriptions of the various birds, in the 
manner of ordinary natural histories. 

The illustrations are vigorous and generally life-like, but we 
could wish that the writer had given us some of his own, for he 
is known to wield the pencil as well as the pen. Many men can 
draw pleasing pictures of birds, but few have knowledge 
sufficient to teach us by their drawings what birds really are, 
and how they behave in the various circumstances of their life. 
We cannot think, to take one example, that the sketch of 
“ Heron and Falcons,” given on p. 119, is the result of observation 
of the birds in question, and it would be difficult to explain how 
the fish, disgorged, of course, by the quarry, which are seen 
apparently floating in the air above the heron’s back came to 
be there, unless they are flying-fish. The sketches of the less 
properly aquatic birds, dotterells, piovers, and curlews, are those 
which please us most. 

Of one thing we must warn intending readers of this book. 
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Let them not imagine that they are going to learn all about 
everything from its perusal. On the contrary, it will impress upon 
them the important truth, too often ignored, that our knowledge 
even of the creatures of which we fancy that all possible infor- 
mation has long ago been given to us, is after all of the most 
elementary character, and that he who chooses to use his own 
eyes has a world to explore of which books can tell him little. 





8.—A BOOK OF VERSE.! 


In a’specially designed cover, which bears an emblematical 
tortoise-shell, encircled by a chaplet of bay-leaves, with an 
elaborate initial letter specially drawn for one of the poems it 
contains, and music specially composed for author, this volume 
is ushered in with a solemnity which bids us expect great 
things. The author, moreover, evidently takes his effusions very 
seriously, marshalling them in elaborate array under a variety of 
heads: “Songs of the Seasons,” “Poems of Places,” “ Personal 
Poems,” “In lighter vein: Vers de Societé,’ “Memorial Poems,” 
“Poems for Special Occasions,” “ Miscellaneous Poems,” and 
“Translations.” Unfortunately the verses introduced with so 
much pomp and circumstance, are poor and common-place, 
lacking any trace of inspiration, and frequently very faulty even 
in the matter of structure. It is a fatal mistake to provide a 
costly casket unless we are quite sure of the quality of the 
jewels to be placed in it. Occasionally we come across blunders 
which are rendered all the more offensive on account of the 
pains taken to introduce them. Thus, for instance, we find 
amongst the verses “in lighter vein,” the following stanza : 


I linger where the roses grow, 
Epaulettes de Facqueminot, 

Where deep a maiden’s heart conceal 

The golden stars of Marechal Neil, 

As if to tell Love’s triumphs won ; 

Conquétes de sa belle Amazon. 


It is unnecessary to remark that the well-known rose is called 
Marechal JVe/, and that the name rhymes, not with conceal, but 
with the French for “ Heaven.” 

Still worse is the Latin of the following : 


Veni Sponsa Christi / 
Up from the desert come, 
Prospere PROCEDISTI, 
Unto the Bridegroom’s house. 
1 Melodies of Mood and Tense. By Charles H. A. Esling, A.M., L.L.B. 
Philadelphia: Charles H. Walsh. 295 pp. 
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In English, we have seldom seen so objectionable a rhyme 
as in this verse from “ The Sacring of Old Westminster : ” 


No ferry, good man, have I missed, 
Not London town, but Thorney 
I seek in haste at this weird hour ; 
Thy stroke be quick and brawny. 
Again, here is a piece of translation from a Spanish hymn to 


our Lady : 

Star e’er assuaging 

The storm’s fiercest raging, 

On error’s darkness, 

Be thy beams poured. 
How the beams of a star can assuage the storm’s raging is 
a puzzle, and when we look to the original we find, 


Sempre sei stella 
Nella procella, 


which is a very different thing. 

The writer is clearly a devout Catholic, and devotes many of 
his rhymes to sacred subjects, it is, therefore, the more to be 
regretted that he should be so easily satisfied, and devote so 
little care, as he obviously does, to the elaboration of his 
compositions. He evidently has a certain facility, and this is 
the most fatal of gifts unless ruthlessly held in check. 





Literary Record. 


—_—_ 


I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


The Catholic Directory for 1896, besides the information 
which, in common with previous issues, it supplies, has notes 
upon three notable incidents of the year just elapsed: Pope 
Leo XIII.’s letter to the English people, the foundation of the 
Westminster Cathedral, and the establishment of a Vicariate 
Apostolic in Wales. Comparing the statistics which it supplies 
with those given a year ago, we observe that, in Great Britain, 
the total number of priests has increased by 37, and that of 
churches, chapels and stations, by 26; the former now being 
3,014, and the latter 1,789. The priests in England and Wales 
now number 2,628, an increase of 17, and the churches, &c., 
1,446, an increase of 23. The Directory bears evidence, as usual, 
of extreme care in its preparation and arrangement. 


1 The Catholic Directory, Ecclesiastical Register, and Almanac for the year of our 
Lord 1896, Fifty-Ninth Publication. London: Burns and Oates. 
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Il.—MAGAZINES. 


The CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (December 21, 1895.) 

The Pope’s Bull on the Patriarchate of the Copts (text). The 
Papal Question in Italy. Re-union; in reply to the 
Patriarch of Constantinople. The Trappists. Ricordo 
Materno. Reviews. Science. Chronicle. 


The ETUDES RELIGIEUSES. (December 14, 1895.) 

The New Burials’ Law. Father Prélot, S.J. Fénelon. Father 
Boutié, S.J. The Mitigation of Punishments. Father Bur- 
nithon, S.J. The Chino-Japanese War. Father Prampant, 
Sj. Bulletin of Philosophy for 1895. Father Roure, S./. 
Miscellanies and Reviews. Chronicle. 

REVUE GENERALE. (December.) 

Against .Idleness. Viscomte de Spoelberch de Lovenjoul. Spiri- 

tualism. Prosper Saey. The Early Years of the Kingdom 

_of the Low Countries. P. Powllet. Charles I. of Roumania. 

O. Pyfferoen. Recent Sensations in Prague. W. Ritter. 

A Christian Novelist: M. René Bazin. H. Bordeaux. 

Clement’s Wedding. Mary Floran. Notes, Reviews, &c. 
REVUE BENEDICTINE. (December.) 

The Classics in the Middle Ages. Dom U. B. D. Fides 
Romana. Dom J. Chapman. The Venerable John 
Roberts, O.S.B. Dom Bede Camm. Obituary, Reviews, &c. 

LA QUINZAINE. (December Ist and 15th.) 

Balzac and the Stage. E. Biré. The Middle Ages. P. Violet. 
Federalization. J. Barres. The Fortune of Jaurés. 
A.d’Azambuja. The Village. A. Poizat. The Conquest. 
R. Saint-Maurice. Catholic Intellectual Life in France 
during the Nineteenth Century. Z. Ollé-Laprune. Five 
Unprinted Letters of Lamartine. Martial Delpit and 
Augustin Thierry. P. B. de Valades. Books and Ideas. 
G. Fonsegrive. A Book of Jules Breton. /. Bouchicot. 
Reviews, &c. 

DER KATHOLIK. (December.) 

Johann Host of Romberg. V. Paulus. Pere de Ravignan. 
H. Krose, S.J. False Allegations in the matter of Life 
Insurance. Ph. Huppert. The Labours of German 
Catholics in the Field of the Foreign Missions. Dr. A. 
Belleshetm. Reviews, &c. 











